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GANZ’S RECITAL 
OPENS NEW YORK 
CONCERT SEASON 


Pianist in Admirable Form for His 
Appearance in Carnegie Hall— 
Manuel Quiroga, Spanish Vio- 





linist, Makes American Début. 


at the Hippodrome — Large 
Audiences and Enthusiasm at 
Both Events 


_o New York concert season got un- 

der way last Sunday. Rudolph Ganz, 
the pianist, weighed anchor for it, so 
to ‘speak, with an afternoon recital in 
Carnegie Hall, while in the evening a 
Spanish violinist new to this country, 
Manuel Quiroga, was heard at the Hip- 
podrome. In both cases the attendance 
was good and there was no want of en- 
thusiasm. 

A year has elapsed since the justly 
admired Swiss pianist has been heard 
in this city. The circumstance of Sun- 
day’s recital was directly occasioned by 
the war, for Mr. Ganz, as has been re- 


cently set forth, obtained not only abso- 
lution from military service (after an 
unsuccessful attempt to play the réle of 
sentinel for several hours in a drench- 
ing rainstorm), but also the consent of 
his government to remove to America 
in order to carry out his concert plans 
unimpeded by warlike obligations. But 
in order ‘that his first artistic activities 
of the year should bear some relation 
to the events of the time, the pianist 
generously devoted the receipts of the 
concert to the Swiss Relief Fund. A 
good-sized audience was at hand and 
the player was very effusively welcomed. 
Mr. Ganz has long since established 
himself as an artist of solid qualifica- 
tions, a musician of fine parts, of seri- 
ous purpose and of unquestioned sin- 
cerity and devotion in his attitude to- 
ward his art. Last Sunday found him 
in admirable form. His program had 
in addition to the merit of unconven- 
tionality that of variety, balance and in- 
trinsic excellence of content. It offered 
the Bach-Busoni “Chaconne,” Haydn’s 
D Maior Sonata and the Chopin Sonata 
in B Minor, while his concluding group 
comprised short pieces by himself, by 
his compatriot Blanchet, by Erich Korn- 
gold and Liszt. These were, of course, 
supplemented by a number of extras. 


Touched High Level 


In his performance of every one of 
these works, with the possible exception 
of the Chopin, Mr. Ganz touched levels 
as high as he has ever attained here. 
His playing has about it a vital, virile 
quality, a preponderant healthiness, 
breadth and frankness that are inspir- 
ing. And it seemed, at times, to have 
gained not a little in grace and delicacy 
of style. Nothing could have been finer 
than Mr. Ganz’s massive and impos- 
ingly broad delivery of the Olympian 
“Chaconne,” in the superb translation 
of which into pianistic terms Busoni has 
improved on Bach; or than the subse- 
quent presentation of Haydn’s pellucid 
sonata. Here is music which because of 
its elaborate simplicity is hugely difficult. 
Mr. Ganz played it with clarity of execu- 
tion, beauty of phrasing and aristocratic 
distinction of style, holding it constantly 
in a proper perspective and scrupulously 
refusing to force the work into too broad 
a frame. The largo, one of the most 
eloquent of pre-Beethovenian slow move- 
ments, was performed with poetic dig- 
nity of a lofty order. 

Mr. Ganz’s Chopin was tonally beauti- 
ful, but his Chopin is and has ever been 
essentially German. The quintessence 
of Chopin must be born in the blood; 
if it is not it cannot be instilled. 

Blanchet’s atmospheric “In the Garden 
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Pianist Whose Past Successes Both in America and Europe Augur Well for 
Approaching Season in This Country (See Page 20) 





of the Old Serail” and his charming 
Serenade in G Flat; Mr. Ganz’s own de- 
lightful Etude-Caprice and “The Pen- 
sive Spinner,” and Erich Korngold’s 
sprightly and harmonically piquant 
“Elves’ Dance” were played in a fashion 
superlatively deft, scintillating, graceful. 
Several were redemanded. In his subtle 
application of delicate water-color tints 
the pianist is a greater artist than 
formerly. Liszt’s “Mignon’s Song” and 
“Rakoczy March” brought things to a 
brilliant close. During the concert Mr. 
Ganz was presented with flowers and a 
huge replica of the steamer on which 
he had escaped to America. 


That the New York Hippodrome is a 
detestable place wherein to exploit a 
musician of any pretensions whatsoever 
to sincere and serious artistic purposes 
seems never really to suggest itself to 
those purveyors of musical entertain- 
ment who have been utilizing this house 
so freely for some years. Not only is 
the establishment of a seemly musical 
mood and atmosphere a practical impos- 
sibility in an auditorium of such a char- 
acter and so perfumed with the native 
scent of elephants, horses and other 
denizens of the stable and the menagerie, 








METROPOLITAN’S PROSPECTUS 





Only One Hint of War’s Effects in 
Opera Announcements 


Formal announcement of plans for 
the approaching season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House was made in a pros- 
pectus issued by the board of directors 
last Monday. The only hint in the pros- 
pectus of the effect of war conditions is 
contained in a statement that the services 
of Dinh Gilly and Leon Rothier may not 
be available. 

The novelties and revivals that the 
Metropolitan will introduce have already 
been made known in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
with the exception of Franco Leoni’s 
“L’Oracolo.” The new singers listed in- 
clude Mabel Garrison, Melanie Kurt and 
Elizabeth Schumann, sopranos; Ray- 
monde Delaunnois, contralto; Max Bloch, 
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Luca Botta and Johannes Sembach, 
tenors; Silvio Burkenroad and Riccardo 
Tegani, baritones, and Albert Pellaton 
and Arthur Middleton, basses. Rosina 
Galli, who has been with the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company of recent 
years, has been engaged as premiére 
danseuse. 

In the forewood of the prospectus the 
directors express their thanks to General 
Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza for his 
success in the trying task of assembling 
the company this Summer, in spite of the 
war conditions abroad. They also thank 
French Ambassador Jusserand for his 
intercession with the French Govern- 
ment in obtaining the liberty of the Ger- 
man tenor, Albert Reiss, when he was 
detained in Paris as a prisoner of war, 
and express appreciation of the “gener- 
ous consideration” of the French Gov- 
ernment in ordering his release. 


Y., as mail matter of the Second Ciase 
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$10,000 PRIZE FOR 
NATIVE OPERA WON 
BY HORATIO PARKER 


American Composer Duplicates His 
Winning of Metropolitan’s Con- 
test with “Mona” by Securing 
Award in Competition of Feder- 
ated Clubs with New Work, 
‘* Fairyland’? — Brian Hooker 
Again the Librettist — Prize 
Money and Sum Necessary for 
Producing Opera Raised by Los 
Angeles, Where Presentation Is 
to Be Made During Convention 
of Federation at Time of 
Panama Exposition 





ROBABLY the most ambitious prize 
contest in the history of American 
music came to a close last week with the 
announcement of the award given by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs for 
an opera in English by an American 
composer, which is to be presented next 
Summer in Los Angeles at the time of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. From 
its Los Angeles correspondent MUSICAL 
AMERICA received the following telegram 
giving the details of the decision: 

“Ten thousand dollar prize awarded 
to Horatio PArker for his opera, ‘Fairy- 
land,’ with the libretto by Brian Hooker. 
Fifty-six scores were submitted. The 
judges were Adolf Weidig, Charles L. 
Seeger and Wallace Sabin. The above 
announcement is correct but unofficial. 
Confirm from Mrs. Jason Walker. 

“W. F. GATEs.” 


Mrs. Walker, who is chairman of the 
American music committee of the federa- 
tion, informed MUSICAL AMERICA by 
wire that she had instructed David Bis- 
pham of the committee to make the an- 
nouncement of the award. 

Significant is this award in many re- 
spects, chiefly in the many varied forces 
in American music which are behind the 
movement for the presentation of this 
American-made opera, as it enlists the 
co-operation not only of countless musi- 
cal clubs throughout the land but of the 
citizens of Los Angeles, a municipality 
which has taken a high stand in the 
promulgation of the American idea in 
our music. 

At the biennial convention of the Na- 
tional Federation in Chicago, May, 1913, 
it was announced that Los Angeles had 
raised a fund of $10,000 and stood ready 
with from $40,000 to $60,000 additional, 
the $10,000 to go as a prize to the Ameri- 
can musician who should write the best 
opera for presentation at the next bien- 
nial convention of the federation, to be 
held in 1915, the other sum to be used 
in producing the opera. The offer was 
accompanied by the reminder that the 
city has a magnificent opera house and 
every facility to produce such an opera 
properly. 

The plan was developed by the Ameri- 
can music committee of the federation. 
The members of the committee are Mrs. 
Emerson H. Brush, of Chicago; Mrs. 
Jason Walker, of Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. 
David Allen Campbell, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Mrs. E. T. Tobey, of Memphis, 
Tenn., and David Bispham, the noted 
baritone. The contest was open only to 
citizens of the United States. 

A remarkable feature of the contest 
was that the composer and librettist of 
the victorious opera were also the victors 
in the other big $10,000 opera contest 
in America, that of the Metropolitan 


[Continued on page 2] 
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BERLIN’S MUSICAL 
ENERGIES DEVOTED 
TO WAR CHARITIES 


Concerts to Help Sufferers from 
the Great Conflict Participated 
in by All Leading Artists in the 
City—Many Americans Still in 
Berlin 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, W., September 29, 1914. 





se give an idea of the number of Amer- 
icans who have thought it well to 
remain in Berlin, let me call attention to 
the experience of the American Luncheon 
Club, which has a membership of 120. 
As an experiment a meeting of the club 
had been called for Thursday next, and 
very much to the surprise of everyone 
seventy-five members have 


concerned, 
Seventy-five out of 


thus far responded. 
120 Americans constitutes a rather re- 
markable showing. At Thursday’s meet- 
ing, to which many American guests 
have been invited, Dr. Wermuth, the 
mayor of the city of Berlin, will speak, 
and probably also Eugen Guttmann, the 
president of the Dresdner Bank. 

In last week’s reports Dr. Besl, the 
conductor of the Royal Opera in Berlin, 
was erroneously stated to have been 
killed in battle. Fortunately he is alive, 
though seriously wounded. Dr. Besl, who 
is first lieutenant of reserves, was shot 


in the hip, but is now on the road to re- 
covery. 

Berlin has heard many rumors that 
German opera is not to be given at the 
Metropolitan this season, and accordingly 
a public denial of the reports has been 
printed in the Berliner Lokal Anzeiger 
by the German representative of the 
Metropolitan. ’ 

Otto Weil, the assistant business man- 
ager of the Metropolitan, and Mrs. Weil, 
are at the Eden Hotel in Berlin. 

Christine Miller, America’s distin- 
guished concert contralto, will sail for 
America from Rotterdam on October 10. 
At present Miss Miller is coaching with 
Coenraad v. Bos and incidentally keeping 
her eyes open for new compositions for 
her concert season. 


Many Charity Concerts 


It were a task for the Danaides to try 
to enumerate all the musical events of 
Berlin during the present era. Of 
course, “charity” is the watchword and, 
therefore, criticism is silenced. Since the 
first noteworthy event of this descrip- 
tion, the large concert in the Philhar- 
monie, given under the auspices of the 
Magistrate of Berlin, charity concerts 
have become the mode. 

For the above concert, given for the 
benefit of those suffering directly and in- 
directly from the war, the Berliner Lied- 
ertafel, under the able guidance of Mu- 
sikdirector Max Wiedemann, turned out 
in large numbers. I cannot remember 
ever having witnessed a more impres- 
sive scene than that at the singing of the 
old Dutch “Dankgebet,” during which 
the entire audience rose as one person. 
The splendid male chorus, the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and every single auditor 
seemed to be thrilled with the signifi- 
cance of the moment. The atmosphere 
seemed charged with the spirit of war- 
like rejoicing. The baritone solos of 
Otto Teichmann were accepted in the 
same spirit, while Arthur Schnabel’s de- 
livery of Beethoven’s Fifth Concerto 
proved something of a disappointment to 
the musically initiated. It seemed as 
though this incomparable master of the 
piano had not yet found himself after his 
Summer’s vacation and the excitement 
aroused by the war of the nations. 

The evening also gave us the oppor- 
tunity to note the results of the Sum- 
mer’s renovation of the Philharmonie. 
The interior aspect of Berlin’s most 
popular concert hall has certainly been 
made more cheerful, although, from an 
artistic point of view, I am inclined to 
doubt the effectiveness of the combina- 
tion of red and yellow. 


Culp-Wiillner Recital 


Another yoteworthy event was _ the 
joint concert vf Julia Culp and Dr. Lud- 
wig Wiillner, several days later, in 
Beethoven Hall, given for the benefit of 
the victims of the fighting in East Prus- 
sia. Of course, the house was sold out. 
Mme. Culp, in spite of a slight indispo- 
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Children of Soldiers away on the Field 
of Baitle organized a concert in the Sing 
Academy, at which the assisting artists 
were Tilla Durieux, Berlin’s famous 
actress; Lola Artot de Padilla and Frau 
Lilly Hafgren-Waag, both of the Royal 
Opera; Rosa Poppe, of the Royal The- 
ater; the ’cellist, Heinz Beyer; the or- 
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a. number was Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. Oskar Fried is a conductor 
of virile style, a master especially of the 
more temperamental phases of his art. 
The first movement was taken rather 
fast, but sustained with élan throughout, 
and the third was performed in a force- 
ful, convincing manner. 


Proof that Berlin Is Far from “Deserted”—The Multitude at an Open Air Concert Before the Reichstag Singing Patriotic Songs 


sition, again succeeded in arousing 
stormy enthusiasm over her maturely ar- 
tistic and impressive interpretation of 
lieder by Robert Kahn and Hugo Wolf, 
and also with several topical war songs 
by Hans Hermann. Herr Wiillner pre- 
sented himself on this occasion only as 
a reciter, reading to good effect the Sev- 
enth Cantus from “Die Verbannten” 
(“The Exiles”), Max Haushofer’s’ stir- 
ring poem, besides several poems of Schil- 
ler, Liliencron and, as an encore, selec- 
tions from Gerhart Hauptmann’s writ- 
ings. The evening was a decided mone- 
tary and artistic success. 

Julia Culp and her accompanist, 
Coenraad v. Bos, have booked passage 
for America on the Holland-American 
line and will sail from Rotterdam on Oc- 
tober 25. 

Frieda Hempel has donated the entire 
receipts of her guest performances at the 
Royal Opera to those afflicted by the war. 

The Society for the Welfare of the 


ganist, Prof. Hermann Deckert; the 
pianist, Giinther Freudenberg, and the 
chamber singer, Kurt Friedrich. 


Concert for Needy Musicians 


A large concert for the benefit of 
needy musicians was given by the Verein- 
igung der Ausiibenden Kistler, in the 
Philharmonie, yesterday, under the direc- 
tion of Oskar Fried. The audience was 
reasonably large, considering the condi- 
tions, and did not stint its manifesta- 
tions of appreciation for the excellent 
performances of the artists. Claire Dux, 
who was a favorite of the London con- 
cert stage last year, sang two Beethoven 
songs, “Klarchen’s Lieder” from “Eg- 
mont,” with orchestral accompaniment. 
She was in very good voice, her high 
tones clear and silvery in quality, and her 
enunciation was splendid. Messrs. Hess, 
Dechert and Schumann gave a very cred- 
itable performance of the Beethoven Con- 
certo for piano, violin and ’cello. The 


_ The “Orchestra of Professional Art- 
ists,” while of course, wanting the per- 
fect cohesion of the Philharmonic, did 
most commendable work. This organi- 
zation is made up of many widely known 
artists in Berlin, such as Anton Hekking, 
Nicolas Lambinon, Dora von Moellen- 
dorff, Prof. Prill, Prof. Oscar Schubert, 
Messrs. Schuch, and others. 

Among the artists in the audience were 
Josef Lhévinne, Mme. Peroux-Williams, 
Sam Franko and many others. 

The-Dresden Court Concerts this sea- 
son will be conducted by Arthur Nikisch 
and Richard Strauss alternately, in place 
of the late Ernst von Schuch, and on one 
special evening Nicodé is to conduct his 
symphonic poem, “Gloria.” One of the 
effects of the war on these concerts will 
be the entire absence of foreign soloists. 
The Dresden Royal Opera had been called 
upon to cancel its contract with a newly 
engaged Russian concertmaster. 

O. P. JACoB. 





$10,000 PRIZE FOR 
NATIVE OPERA WON 
BY HORATIO PARKER 
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Opera Company in 1912, which resulted 
in the choice of “Mona,” written by 
Messrs. Parker and Hooker. For Mr. 





Two 


Composer of 
$10,000 Prize Operas, “Fairyland” and 
“Mona” 


Horatio Parker, 


Parker the new opera award is but an- 
other in a succession of such victories, 
as he won in 1901 the prize offered by 
Ignace Paderewski for the best choral 
work - 3 an American composer. The 
work which won this prize was “A Star 
Song,” a cantata. A further honor and 
one of a different sort was his being 
given the degree of Mus. Doc. by Cam- 
bridge University, England, as the re- 
sult of his conducting the presentation 
of his “Hora Novissima” at certain Eng- 
lish festivals. 


Se - 


Dr. Parker comes of New England 
stock, and he was born at Auburndale, 
Mass., fifty-one years ago. His first 
studies were made with his mother and 
with Messrs. Emery, Orth and Chad- 
wick. Later he studied at Munich under 
Rheinberger and Abel. In 1894 the com- 
poser was made professor of music at 
Yale University. He has composed 
much symphonic, chamber and choral 
music, in fact his work embraces prac- 
tically every musical form. Possibly his 
best known work is the “Hora Novis- 
sima,” which had its premiére in New 





Brian Hooker, Librettist of Horatio 
Parker’s Two Prize-Winning Operatic 
Works 


York in 1893 and was produced as the 
first American composition at the Three 
Choirs Festival at Worcester, England, 
six years later. His oratorio, “The 
Legend of Saint Christopher” has also 


been given in England with much 
success. 
Like Dr. Parker, Mr. Hooker is a 


member of the Yale University faculty. 
Besides his librettos of the two Parker 
operas, he is favorably known in the 
literary world as the author of a num- 
ber of important poems. 


Frances Rose to Make American Début 
with Philharmonic 


Mme. Frances Rose, for six years 
prima donna soprano of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, is another American singer who 
has found herself in America and ob- 
liged to remain here owing to the war. 
Mme. Rose was visiting her parents in 
Denver this Summer and should have re- 
turned to Europe on September 15 had 
the war not broken out, to sing in Brus- 
sels, Helsingfors, Riga and other cities. 

She will remain in America and has 
placed herself under the management of 
Haensel and Jones. On November 29 
she makes her New York début as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Josef Stransky. 





Metropolitan Opera Soloists for New 
York Tercentenary Celebration .... 


In the four free concerts to be given, 
two in Brooklyn and two in Manhattan, 
in connection with the celebration of the 
300th anniversary of the beginning of 
New York trade and commerce, there 
will be three Metropolitan Opera artists 
assisting. Andres de Segurola, baritone; 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano, and Lila 
Robeson, contralto, will divide the solo- 
ists’ duties with Albert von Doenhoff, 
pianist, and Leo Schultz, ’cellist. Mr. 
Schultz will also lead an orchestra of 
sixty pieces at the several concerts. 





Ends Hope of Boston Opera Season | 


Eben D. Jordan, president of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, who has returned 
from Europe, announced in Boston, 
October 18, that there would be no grand 
opera season there until the European 
war was over. Most of the singers, he 
said, were either on the firing line or re- 
tained by their countries in some kind 
of national service. 





Flonzaleys and Gabrilowitsch Due in 
New York, October 26 


The members of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet have cabled Loudon Charlton that 
they have sailed on the Carpathia, due 
October 26, while Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
the Russian pianist, rn i his wife, Mme. 
Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, are pas- 
sengers on the same ship. 
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HOW MANY CONCERT SINGERS RECEIVE THE 
INCOME OF THE AVERAGE BUSINESS MAN? 


Reinald Werrenrath Estimates That There Are Not More Than Twenty Despite the Fact That There 
Are 500,000 Vocal Students in the United States—Sees Only Survival of the Fittest in Immi- 


gration of Foreign Musical Artists 





F I lose this tennis 
game I’ll give you a 
very grouchy inter- 
view!” 

“Fine! All I ask 
is that you be on 
time, for I’m a very 
prompt young lady.” 

“Well, I’m neither 
prompt nor a young 
lady. Good-bye.” 

All of which I had 


ample time to real- 
ize, as I waited the 
next morning at the 
Transportation Club 
for Reinald Werren- 
rath. At length a 
“buttons” came for- 
ward and _ pointed 
me out in a bored 
sort of way, to a 
huge jovial looking person, who took my 
hand in a friendly manner and said: 

“Well, what’s the agony?” 

“I’m hoping it’s to be yours!” 

“All right. Do I believe in woman’s 
suffrage? Yes. What do I think of 
women’s present style of dress? It’s 
wonderful! Art for #4 

“No, seriously, Mr. Werrenrath——’ 

“TI am serious. I do not believe in art 
for art’s sake. My father sang, and my 











WERRENRATH—-A REAR 
ELEVATION 





, 


four grandparents sang. Singing is 
really in my blood. It’s the best thing 
I can do. But I assure you, if I could 


(pardon me) sling stones better than 
I could sing, if I could make more money 
at it, I would truly sling stones for a 
living. 

“If I could only preach to all the poor 
devils who are studying to be profes- 
sional singers; if I could only make them 
‘realize the futility of their hopes and 
dreams—for I firmly believe that ninety- 
nine per cent. of them have only mediocre 
voices and no musical intelligence, and 
fewer still have that divine gift, per- 
sonality—if I could only preach to them 
as I say, and make them understand 
that it were far better for them to stick 
to their fathers’ smudgy little grocery 
business than to try for fame on the 
musical horizon, where even talent is 
not the only thing, but where the great 
sun Luck must shine constantly!” 

“You speak of the mediocrity of ‘home 
talent’—well, what of the present in- 
flux of so-called European artists?” 

“American artists need have no fear. 
It will be just a repetition of the old 
story—the survival of the fittest. Did 
you ever stop to realize how many real 
‘fittest’ there are outside of the opera 
artists? Yes, I am speaking froni a 
mercenary standpoint. There are per- 
haps twenty concert artists who make as 
much yearly as the average successful 
business man makes. I could name 
those twenty, and you would be sur- 
prised at the absence of many prominent 
names. And yet there are approxi- 
mately five hundred thousand vocal stu- 





dents in the United States, most of whom 
think themselves to be among the elect. 
Speaking of vocal students leads up to 
my pet subject—the quackery of vocal 
teaching. It’s pitiful! Just think, in 
New York alone, 
thousand vocal teachers. 


are registered six 
IT could say 

















quite truthfully nearly six thousand hum- 
bugs. I’m not saying these things to be 
sensational, but I’ve seen so much during 
the last fifteen years. I do think, how- 
ever, that there are many splendid teach- 
ers of interpretation right here in New 
York. But for the tone-work—the 
building of the voice itself, the develop- 
ment of the instrument. Ah, there one 
must choose carefully, cautiously!” 
To see Mr. Werrenrath, his youthful, 
athletic figure, and to watch him talk- 
ing with boyish enthusiasm, is almost 





to doubt him, when he speaks of having 
been before the public for fifteen years! 
_ at that, he is but thirty-one years 
old! 

“Don’t you ever expect to go into 
opera?” 


“Opera? There’s no money in it for 


—Photo by Mishkin 


Reinald Werrenrath, the American Bari- 
tone. The Snap-Shot Shows Him on 
the Porch of His Home at University 
Heights, N. Y. 


the young American singer without a 
European reputation. But I am seri- 
ously considering as 

“What?” 

“Vaudeville—” 

“Vaudeville?” 

“Yes, I knew you’d be aghast—every- 
one is. They say, ‘It will kill your repu- 
tation. You’ll die.’” 

“Perhaps they are right.” 

“Die? Humph! I don’t think so! In 
fact, I believe I could live pretty well! 
No, one doesn’t die on five hundred dol- 
lars a week, for forty weeks of the 
year!” 

Mr. Werrenrath is booked for many 
concerts for Winter and Spring. He 
gives his New York recital on Monday 
night, October 26, at AZolian Hall. He 
will introduce many new songs never be- 
fore heard in America. A. §S. 








GANZ’S RECITAL 
OPENS NEW YORK 
CONCERT SEASON 
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but its acoustic properties are so bad as 
to do all manner of violence to the tonal 
quality and intonation of the performer. 
Last Sunday evening, there was fresh 
cause to deplore the use of the Hippo- 
drome as a concert hall when Manuel 
Quiroga made his American début there, 
assisted by Mme. Jomelli and Nahan 
Franko’s orchestra. The young man did 
not, it is true, reveal those transcendent 
qualities that were implied in the ex- 
travagant adjectives with which he had 
been heralded. But it is possible to be- 
lieve that in some respects he might 
create a more favorable impression when 
. heard in more suitable surroundings. 
Withal Mr. Quiroga was acclaimed 
very warmly by a large audience. His 
American visit, it is related, is a conse- 
quence of the war, which caused the can- 
cellation of his foreign engagements. 
Mr. Quiroga is reputed to have studied 
under Sarasate. He is unaffected in de- 
meanor and bearing and pleasantly 
modest. He elected to introduce him- 


self with the Mendelssohn Concerto, and 
in the course of the evening also played 
Saint-Saéns’s “Havanaise” and Wien- 
iawski’s “Airs Russes.” There were also 
several encores. 

It was in pieces calling primarily for 
facility of technical procedure that Mr. 
Quiroga seemed to meet the issue most 
successfully. His execution is good and 
he can play double-stops, harmonics and 
simultaneously bowed and pizzicato pas- 
sages well enough to win the approval 
of the gallery. His tone seemed ex- 
tremely small in the vast spaces of the 
Hippodrome, however, and while of 
pretty quality quite incapable of a varied 
range of color. Excellent in some por- 
tions of the auditorium, his intonation 
vacillated considerably in others. 
The severest test of the concert, the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, he did not stand 
altogether happily. It was played with- 
out breadth, distinction or nobility, in 
a colorless, sentimental style. Sentimen- 
tality, indeed, pervades Mr. Quiroga’s 
playing and his use of vibrato is exces- 
sive. The Saint-Saéns work was given 
with little incisiveness or crispness of 
rhythm. 

Mr. Franko and his orchestra afforded 
the violinist satisfactory accompaniments 
and in addition were much applauded for 
performances of the Bach-Abert Chorale 
and Fugue, the “Sakuntala” and “Semi- 
ramide” Overtures. Mme. Jomelli, in 


her best voice, sang the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust” brilliantly, and further 
won her audience in Mrs. Beach’s “The 
Year’s at the Spring,” “Annie Laurie’ 
and a group of songs. F. P. 





Vanni Marcoux Reported Killed 
Boston, Oct. 16.—Word was received 


“here to-day that Vanni Marcoux, the 


noted baritone, had been killed while 
fighting in the French army. The place 
where his death occurred was not an- 
nounced. Mr. Marcoux, who was a 
prominent figure in the Boston Opera 
Company’s season in Paris last Spring, 
was married early in the Summer to 
Madeline Morlay, a dancer. At the out- 
break of the war he enlisted. Mr. Mar- 
coux was a native of Turin, Italy, but 
for many years he had been a citizen of 
France, 





Cable dispatches from Rome and 
Naples state that General Manager 
Gatti-Casazza, Enrico Caruso, Arturo 


Toscanini and many of the other Met- 
ropolitan Opera artists were scheduled to 
sail from Naples to New York, October 
21, on the Canopic. Carl Braun, the 
German basso, is on his way on board the 
Nieuw Amsterdam, and Otto Weil, of 
the executive staff, is due October 24, 
on the Rotterdam, the same ship that 
carries Marcella Sembrich. 


BRILLIANT LIST OF 
MUSICAL ARRIVALS 


Eben D. Jordan and Noted Stars 
Reach New York at Week’s 
Close 


Two English liners which reached 
New York on October 16 brought to this 
country a goodly number of interesting 
musical personages. These ships were 
the Mauretania and the Baltic, the for- 
mer including among her passengers two 
noted tenors John McCormack and Gus- 
staf Bergman, and Eben D. Jordan, 
president of the Boston Opera Company. 
On the Baltic were Eleonara de Cisner- 
os, mezzo-soprano, and Virginia Brooks, 
soprano. Two days later the list of ar- 
rivals was swelled by the addition of the 
name of Felice Lyne, the American col- 
oratura, who came aboard the New 
York. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Jordan and their 
daughter Mr. Jordan returned, after 
having been abroad since last May. 
Speaking of the prospects of opera in 
Boston, he said: “There hasn’t been a 
meeting of the directors, but you can 
say for me that I do not think there will 
‘be opera in Boston this season.” He 


added that Henry Russell, general man- 
agger of the company, was in London 
and would remain there for the time 
being. 

Bringing his entire family, his house- 
hold effects and automobile, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack came to remain in America un- 
til the war is over. Much of the famous 
tenor’s time during the voyage was spent 
teaching the other passengers to sing the 
allies’ marching song, “It’s a long, long 
way to Tipperary.” Mr. McCormack was 
to have opened his season at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., on October 26, but at the request of 
the Grand Rapids committee he is be- 
ginning his tour three days earlier to 
relieve a situation caused by the non- 
arrival of another artist. This is Mc- 
Cormack’s third consecutive year in 
Grand Rapids. 

Gustav Bergman came near missing 
his engagement to reach this country on 
the Mauretania. He was at Rotterdam 
when he received a telegram from Mil- 
ton Aborn reading: ‘Must open ‘Jewels’ 
October 20. Confirm.” After he had 
read the message a Dutch policeman 
burst into his room, put him under 
arrest and ordered him to produce those 
“jewels” at once. Only after an inter- 
preter had been brought to the police 
office was he able to explain that Mr. 
Aborn referred to the “Jewels of the 
Madonna,” in which Bergman was to ap- 
pear at the Century Opera House. 

Virginia Brooks, who is the daughter 
of Joseph Brooks, the New York the- 
atrical manager, has been studying 
abroad for several years and has re- 
turned to appear in America in light 
opera. In Poitiers, France, last May, 
she sang the réle of Iphigénie in Gliick’s 
“Tphigénie en Tauride.” She had pre- 
viously appeared on concert tours with 
Yvette Guilbert in Paris and in Ger- 
many and Austria. This season she was 
to have sung at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris, but the war made it impossible. 

Mme. de Cisneros came back to tour 
in concert. She had contracts,for the 
Royal Opera at Madrid and Barcelona, 
but these were cancelled upon the out- 
break of the war. In Italy some weeks 
ago she started for Paris in her car, 
but lost all her trunks containing a large 
operatic wardrobe and only saved her 
car because she proved she was an 
American. She is the wife of a wealthy 
Cuban, and for a time acted as a Red 
Cross nurse in Paris, where she makes 
her home. 

Miss Lyne arrived from Liverpool, 
and had been spending some time in Eng- 
land since her escape from Paris by boat 
on the Seine to Havre. The young so- 
prano scored a London concert success 
at Albert Hall. She is to appear in con- 
cert in this country under Loudon Charl- 
ton’s management. 








Musicians Arrive on the “Baltic” 


Among the American teachers who 
arrived on the Baltic last week were 
Arthur M. Curry, the Boston composer 
and pedagogue, and Victor Heintze, the 
pianist. Mr. Curry’s overture “Blomi- 
don” is to be performed this season in 
Brooklyn and elsewhere. Mr. Heintze is 
en route to Milwaukee, where his class 
is awaiting him. Mrs. Frieda Windolph, 
who has been singing first réles at the 
Hamburg opera, was also a passenger on 
the Baltic. 
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TALLARICO FIRST IN 
PIANISTS’ CONTEST 


Competition for American-trained 
Musicians Decided in Chicago 
—Five Other Prizes 


CuicaGo, Oct. 19.—Pasquale Tallarico, 
of Wilton, N. H., won the national pian- 
ists’ contest Saturday morning in Or- 
chestra Hall and was awarded the honor 
of an appearance with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in the American pro- 


gram to be given under the direction of 
Glenn Dillard Gunn. The honor carried 
with it a cash prize of $200, donated by 
Charles G. Dawes, and the standard of 
excellence maintained throughout the con- 
test was so high that Mr. Dawes, on the 
spur of the moment, increased the finan- 
cial rewards to a total of $600, to be 
divided among the six contestants who 
participated in the final event. 

Second honors went to Carol Robin- 
son, and the other participants were 
Marie Kryl, Sarah Suttel, Belle Tannen- 
baum and Joseph Wynne, all of Chicago. 

All the contestants are American- 
trained. The winner, Mr. Tallerico, 
though born in Italy, has studied in this 
country since his eighth year, chiefly in 
New York. The other final contestants 
are products of Chicago schools and 
studios. 

Nineteen cities from Boston to San 
Francisco sent twenty-eight participants 
to the event. All but six were eliminated 
in the preliminaries held in Fullerton 
Hall, Thursday and Friday. 

A large and interested gathering lis- 
tened to the final contest. The judges 
were Peter C. Lutkin, of Evanston; Car- 
lisle M. Scott, of Minneapolis, and 
Samuel Bollinger, of St. Louis. The 
judges of the preliminary contest were 
Ludwig Becker, Herbert Butler and Hugo 
Kortschak, of Chicago. M. R. 








Philip Spooner in Wisconsin Recitals 


RACINE, WIs., Sept. 29.—A large audi- 
ence heard Philip Spooner, the young 
American tenor, in recital last evening 
assisted by Florence Bettray, pianist. 

Mr. Spooner sang a program, in which 
there figured conspicuously songs by 
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Salter, Cadman, Molloy, Marshall and 
Max Herzberg in English, Hildach’s “Im 
Volkston” in German and Massenet’s 
“Si les Fleurs,” the aria from the fourth 
act of Puccini’s “Girl,” the “La Donna 
é mobile” from “Rigoletto” and the 
“Siciliana” from “Cavalleria,” these in 
the original Italian. In all of these he 
showed himself a gifted singer, one who 
has studied carefully and thoughtfully. 
His voice, lyric in quality, also met the 
demands of the heavier numbers and he 
was applauded to the echo. 

Miss Bettray supplied the accompani- 
ments with success and also scored in 
solo pieces by Beethoven, Chopin, Schu- 
bert and Liszt. Mr. Spooner repeats the 
same program in Kenosha this evening. 








JEROME HAYES AGAIN 
OPENS STUDIO AFTER 
WORK AT CORNELL 




















Jerome Hayes, the New York teacher 
of singing, and Mrs, Hayes at their 
country home, Torrington, Conn. 


Jerome Hayes, teacher of singing, and 
Mrs. Hayes, reopened their New York 
studios on October 1. Among the many 
pupils who have registered for work for 
the Winter will be found several profes- 
sional singers. 

The latter part of the Summer was 
spent at Mr. Hayes’s country home at 
Torrington, Conn., following a busy pe- 
riod at Ithaca, N. Y., where Mr. Hayes 
was a member of the faculty of the Cor- 
nell University School of Music. In ad- 
dition to the instruction of a large class 
in voice, he delivered a course of lectures 
before the pupils of the Summer school. 
He and his assistants were also busy 
with a large class of private pupils who 
filled all of the available time remaining 
after the Cornell classes were concluded. 





To release an opera singer from a 
French prison in order that he might 
sing his réles in the Wagner operas 
seems to the New York Sun the finest 
kind of. artistic magnanimity. This is 
what the French Government did for Al- 
bert Reiss and New York operagoers. 


NEW YORK CONTRALTO 
WINS WESTERN LAURELS 


Mme. Tillotson-Alcock Appears Before 
5,000 Admirers at Mitchell (S. D.) 
Music Festival 


MITCHELL, S. D., Oct. 17.—The feature 
of the recent music festival in Mitchell 
was the singing of Merle Tillotson- 
Alcock, the New York contralto, who ap- 
peared before five thousand persons and 
was accorded by local critics the dis- 
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Merle Tillotson-Alcock, Contralto, and 
Signor Ferullo, in Mitchell, S. D. 


tinction of being one of the most popular 
singers who have ever been heard in this 
city. The clarity and warmth of her 
voice, the technical finish of her inter- 
pretations and her charming stage pres- 
ence were subjects of general comment. 
Mme. Alcock was accompanied by a large 
orchestra conducted by Signor Ferullo. 





Mme. Alcock returned to New York 
this week, having appeared also at 
Osceola, Ia., in recital with signal suc- 
cess. She has been engaged to make 
a number of records for the Edison 
Phonograph Company. 





Damrosch Orchestra to Give Series of 
Popular Concerts 


The Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, will give 
a series of popular concerts at the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory, Park 
avenue and Thirty-fourth street during 
the season, beginning Saturday even- 
ing, October 31. The soloists will be 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, and Olive 
Fremstad, soprano. 





Baker as Accompanist in Werrenrath 
and Hinkle Recitals 


Charles Albert Baker, the pianist and 
coach, has been engaged as accompanist 
for Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, at his 
recital at AZolian Hall on October 26, 
and also for Florence Hinkle, soprano, 
when she appears at the same hall on 
November 2. 
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WING to the conditions now existing in 

Europe, where Madame Rider-Kelsey 
had concluded arrangements for concerts in 
Germany, Holland, France and England, 


CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY 


Will appear in the United 
in 2. 
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Marion Manola 


Marion Manola, a famous light opera 
star of twenty years ago, died in the 
hospital at New Rochelle, N. Y., October 


6, after an operation. She was forty- 
eight years old and was born in Oswego, 
N. Y., the daughter of John Stevens, an 
inventor. She studied for grand opera 
under Mme. Marchesi in Paris, and made 
her début in London in the title part 
of the light opera, “Maid Marian.” In 
America she appeared as prima donna 
in the McCall opera productions and 
sang in “Bocaccio,” with De Wolf Hop- 
per in “Castles in the Air,” with Francis 
Wilson in “Erminie,” with Digby Bell 
in “Tar and Tartar,” in the “Mikado,” 
“Beggar Student,” “Black Huzzar” and 
other light operas. She was married to 
Henry Mould, of Cleveland, partner of 
Mark Hanna, when she was sixteen, and 
later divorced him. 





Frederic Gerhard 


POTTSVILLE, PA., Oct. 9.—Widespread 
was the sorrow felt throughout this sec- 
tion at the sudden death of Frederic 
Gerhard, bandmaster of the Pottsville 
Third Brigade Band. So general was 
the mourning that industries and stores 

ere closed on Saturday afternoon at 
he time of his funeral. Mr. Gerhard 
had built up the Brigade Band so that 
it was of national prominence at inaug- 
urations of presidents, etc. He had alse 
organized a symphony orchestra, besides 
conducting classes in piano and violin. 
To supplement his instruction in New 
York, Mr. Gerhard had gone abroad in 
1910 to study with Sevcik, being accom- 
panied to the Austrian capital by his 
nephew, Robert Braun, of the Braun 
School of Music, Pottsville. 


Vernona Jarbeau 


_Vernona Jarbeau, widely known as a 
singer in comic opera some years ago, 
died October 16, at her home in Nanuet, 
N. Y. In private life she was Mrs. 
Vernona Bernstein, widow of a theatri- 
cal manager. She was born in New 
York fifty-three years ago and first 
gained widespread recognition in the 
original productions of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s operas. She was the original 
Yum Yum in the “Mikado,” produced 
by the Standard Company and played 
the part of Hebe in “H. M. S. Pinafore.” 
After completing a road tour of the 
“Mikado,” she returned to New York 
and played star réles at the Casino 
under the management of George 
Lederer. When “Mazeppa” was revived 
in Philadelphia in 1901, she again ap- 
peared as a star in that production. 


Prof. H. J. Gerold 


Prof. H. J. Gerold, widely known as a 
composer, died in Cincinnati, October 17, 
at the age of seventy-seven. Among his 
compositions are “The Fall of Babylon,” 
“Rome Under Nero,” “Moses in Egypt” 
and “The Conquest of Mexico.” 
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Through the interest of a 
woman of wealth, eminent 
vocal teacher can offer 
partial scholarships to 
talented girls. Give 
address and ’phone num- 
ber when answering. Ad- 
dress P, A, c/o “‘ Musical 
America.”’ 











PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


AUXILIARY CLUB 
Six Chamber Concerts, Washington Irving High 
School. SatTurpDAY EVPNINGS at 8. Oct. 24, Nov. 
28, Jan. 16, Feb. 6, Mar. 6, Apr. 10. 
Kneisel, Kaufman, Olive Mead Quartets, Tollefsen 
Trio, St. Cecelia Club and others 
Full season ticket $1.00 to students and workers, etc. 


(All others $2.00.) Apply mail or phone, 
382 Union Square. 
EGMONT H. ARENS, Manazer. 





S TUDIO, Metropolitan Opera 
House Building, For Rent two 
days per week, entire time or part 
time. Address Room 45 or Super- 
intendent. 
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SOUTHERN TOUR TO 
OPEN SEASON FOR 
HARVEY HINDERMYER 














Harvey Hindermyer, tenor, who will be 
heard in concert during the coming 
season 


Harvey Hindermyer, tenor soloist at 
St. Paul’s, New York, and who has been 
largely heard in concert throughout the 
East and middle West, will begin his 
season with a short tour to the South, 
including such cities as Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. During the Summer and 
early Fall Mr. Hindermyer was excep- 
tionally busy with a Western tour of 
three weeks and a six weeks’ engage- 
ment at Ocean Grove and Asbury Park. 
In addition to his Summer church work 
he made successful appearances at the 
Ocean Grove auditorium as soloist. 





ITALIAN OPERA IN BOSTON 


Several Good Performances in Second 
Week of the Season 


BosTON, Oct. 17.—The second week of 
the opera season at the Boston Theater 
has come to an end with the record of 
an increased répertoire and the intro- 
duction of some new singers. The 
attendance has not been very numerous, 





however. The operas given have been 
“Il Trovatore,” “Otello,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Lucia,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “I 


Pagliacci” and “The Barber of Seville.” 

Among the best individual perform- 
ances of the week were the Otello of 
Giuseppe Opezzo, who sang two seasons 
ago at the Boston Opera House and who 
has improved immensely since that time; 
Blanche Hamilton Fox, who was a not- 
ably successful and dramatic Azucena 
and Santuzza; Ramon Blanchart, who 
gave a highly finished interpretation of 
Iago; Alice Gentle, who was the Madda- 
lena in “Rigoletto”; Dora de Phillipe, 
the Nedda in “Pagliacci” and Miriam 
Ardini, who was a particularly charming 
Rosina in “The Barber.” The perform- 
ance of Rossini’s opera was the best of 
the week. 


FIRST PHILADELPHIA RECITAL 


Marie Stone Langston and Mrs. Wales 
in Delightful Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 19.—Marie Stone 
Langston, contralto, and Katherine T. 
G. Wales, soprano, gave the first im- 
portant recital of the season last Thurs- 
day evening, when they appeared to- 
gether at the Little Theater and pre- 
sented a program of individual songs 
and duets that won the cordial appre- 
ciation of an audience which filled the 
cosy playhouse. Soprano and contralto 
were heard together in two well pre- 
sented operatic duets, the flower duo 
from “Madama Butterfly” and “L’amo 
come il fulgor del creato” from “La Gio- 








conda.” Miss Langston displayed her 
versatility by singing with excellent 
dramatic effect the fervid “Trahison” 
of Chaminade, this phase of her work 
also being favorably exploited in “La 
Cloche,” by Saint-Saéns, and “Der Lenz,” 
Hildach, in which she displayed to 
especial advantage the richness, the 
resonance and the range of her voice. 
Sung with so much beauty of tone and 
intensity of feeling that it had to be 
repeated was Galloway’s “Alone Upon 
the Housetops.” As an extra number 
Miss Langston gave Carrie Jacob Bond’s 
“Perfect Day.” Mrs. Wales displayed a 
lyric soprano of clearness and some 
brilliancy, used with good effect in sev- 
eral English songs, noticeably Mac- 
Dowell’s “To a Wild Rose” and “The 
Sea,” while Arne’s “Lass With the Deli- 
cate Air” and Chadwick’s “The Danza” 
were rendered with facility, and the 
more ambitious aria from “Carmen” also 
was commendably done. The accom- 
paniments for both singers were effec- 
tively played by William S. Thunder. 


CHICAGO ORCHESTRA — 
OPENS 24TH SEASON 


Conductor Stock Gives Program 
of German Music—A Hatless 
Audience 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, October 19, 1914. 


ITH the first concert given by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra last 
Friday afternoon at Orchestra Hall, 
under the direction of Frederick Stock, 
the musical season of Chicago may be 
fairly declared as open for 1914-1915. 
The orchestra played to a very large 
audience. ’ 
There were two things which struck 
the frequenters of these concerts as out 


of the ordinary. 

For the first time in more than twenty 
years, Bruno Steindel, the principal 
violincellist of the orchestra, was not in 
his accustomed place, Emmeran Stoeber, 
a new arrival in the city’s musical col- 
ony, occupying his desk. Mr. Stoeber, 
it may be said here, acquitted himself of 
his task with decided credit. He will 
continue in the position until Mr. Stein- 
del returns from Europe, which, it is 
expected, will be in a week or so. Then 
Mr. Stoeber will return to his regular 
post, as second ’cellist of the orchestra. 

A decided innovation was the rigid 
enforcement of the rule that no hats 
may be worn during the concerts. 

Long and earnest have been the 
sessions of the directors of the Orches- 
tral Association regarding this city 
ordinance and at last it was decided to 
print on the ticket and to write to the 
regular subscribers, that, with the pur- 
chase of their tickets they automatically 
contracted to abide by this new rule of 
the hall. It was interesting to note that, 
without any undue difficulty, the entire 
audience acquiesced in the ruling. 

The orchestra remains practically in- 
tact, although the addition of a few new 
members was noticed. David Rosen- 
sweet has been added to the first violin 
section; Alexander Zukowsky has been 
advanced to the second concertmaster- 
ship; Harry Rogers, Louis Novak and 
Charles Elander have joined the second 
violin division; H. Lippel is a recent 
acquisition in the ’cello section and J. 
Prezel takes the place as tuba player 
of the late Mr. Otte. 

The opening program of the twenty- 
was made up entirely 








fourth season 
of German compositions. Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture, Beethoven’s 


Fifth Symphony, somewhat modified in 
Mr. Stock’s own orchestration; Richard 


Strauss’s exuberant tone poem “Don 
Japan,” Wagner’s “Waldweben” from 
“Siegfried” and the Finale of “Die 


Gétterdammerung” were all played as 
though the orchestra had been under 
strict discipline the entire Summer. 

At Leon Mandel Hall last Tuesday af- 
ternoon, the University of Chicago 








CONCERT SUCCESS FOR 
VALERI ARTIST-PUPILS 


























—Photo by Mishkin. 


On Left: Mme. Delia M. 
Valeri and Her Pupil, 
Grace Breen (Right) at 
Neponsit, L. I. Right: 
Francisca) Romera- 
Schmeer, contralto, an- 
other Vaieri pupil 




















CTOBER 2 witnessed the opening re- 
cital of the Pacific Musical Society, 
consisting of 500 members, in San Fran- 
cisco. The assisting artists were Iole 
Pastori, soprano; A. F. Bulotti, baritone, 
and Ashley Petti, pianist. Miss Pastori 
scored a decided success, being recalled 
enthusiastically after her delivery of 
Mimi's aria from “Bohéme.” She re- 
vealed a lyric voice of unusually beauti- 
ful quality, and sang with much depth of 
emotional feeling. Miss Pastori is only 
twenty years old and for the past two 
seasons has been a pupil of Mme. Delia 
M. Valeri of New York. 
It was on the advice of Alessandro 


Bonci that Miss Pastori began her 
career under Mme. Valeri’s tuition. She 
had made arrangements for her operatic 
début in Italy on October 1, but has de- 
cided to remain in American until con- 
ditions abroad become more stable. 
Mme. Valeri has resumed her teach- 
ing at the Rockingham, New York, and 
has already enrolled a_ large class. 
Among the artist pupils who are study- 
ing with her are Francisca Romera- 
Schmeer, contralto, and Miss Grace 
Breen, soprano. Miss Breen, who gave 
a recital at Carnegie Hall last season, 1s 
to sing at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on November 15. Miss Romera- 
Schmeer will also be heard in concerts. 





Orchestral Association began its season 
of concerts with a program by the Chi- 
cago Orchestra, with Mr. Stock con- 
ducting. The overture to “Euryanthe,” 
by Weber, the Beethoven Symphony No. 
5, the symphonic poem, “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,” by Saint-Saéns, “Voices of 
the Forest,” from Wagner’s “Siegfried” 
and Liszt’s “Mephisto Waltz” were pre- 
sented in musicianly style. 

Announcement is made by the man- 
agement of the Chicago Orchestra of six 
popular concerts to be given at prices 
ranging from seventy-five cents to fif- 
teen cents. The first is to be on No- 
vember 5 and the others are arranged 
for December 3, January 7, January 
28, February 11 and March 4. 

The Amateur Musical Club of Chi- 
cago began its series of meetings and 
concerts for 1914-15 with a program at 
the Blackstone Theater last Monday 
afternoon. The program follows: 

Wagner, Rhine Maiden’s Trio (“Gétterdiim- 
merung”’), Naomi Nazor, Marion Taylor 
Hobbs and Louise Harrison Slade; Sauret, 
Elegie et Rondo, Wally Heymar; Rubinstein, 
“Es blinkt der Thau,”’ and Wagner, “Eliza- 
beth’s Prayer” (“Tannhiuser),”’ Else Har- 
than Arendt; Grieg, Concerto in A minor, 
Marie Hoover Ellis (Orchestral parts on sec- 
ond piano-by Carol Robinson). Accompan- 
.Sts, Theodora Sturkow Ryder and Tina Mae 
Haines. 

Several additions have been made to 
the faculty of the Conservatory of Chi- 
cago, including Sophus Marius de Vold, 
the distinguished baritone; Mme. Blon- 
delle Ver Treese, who has made suc- 
cessful appearances in Florance, Paris 
and London, as well as many cities of 
the United States, and Libertius Haupt- 
mann, pianist, who has recently come to 
Chicago from Vienna. Mrs. Mabel 
Messenger Sterba, harpist and teacher 


of that instrument at the Conservatory, 
is expected home from Europe this week, 
with her husband, Antonia Sterba, also 
one of the leading artists of Chicago. 
The first in a series of studio recitals 
was given at the Conservatory on Satur- 
day evening by Berenice MacNab, 
pianist; Marie Walter, soprano; Edwin 
Golbeck, basso, and Donato Colafemina, 
tenor. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Hinshaw Returns. for Concert Tour 


William Wade Hinshaw, baritone, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has returned to New York after 
an operatic and concert season abroad, 
which was curtailed because of the war. 
Expecting to stay abroad until January 
1 Mr. Hinshaw had cancelled all of his 
concert engagements until that time, but 
will now make numerous concert and ora- 
torio appearances. He has been booked, 
beginning January 1, for appearances 
throughout the country. 








“Parsifal” Barred from Italian Opera 
House 


On October 17 a despatch from Rome 
to the Echo de Paris says it is announced 
that “Parsifal” will be replaced at La 
Scala and San Carlo opera houses by the 
works of Saint-Saéns. It is explained 
that this action was taken because of 
public hostility to Germany. 


It is hoped by the Rossini Club of 
Portland, Me., that an artist recital may 
be given by the club during the present 
season. The club opened its season on 
October 8 and continues its work until 
the last week in April. 
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Mme. Rider-Kelsey Returns 
To Give Recitals in America 





Distinguished Soprano Passed Through the Heart of the Dis- 
turbance Abroad and Witnessed Thrilling Scenes—French 
Soldiers Gave Her an Ovation as She Sang ‘“Marseillaise”’ 


sas many thousands of music lovers 

throughout the country the news 
will be welcome that Mme. Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, the American soprano, has 
returned from Europe to spend the Win- 
ter here. 

Although the singer had made definite 
arrangements to appear in concerts in 
Germany, Holland, France and England, 
the outbreak of the war necessitated her 
return to New York and she has decided 
to undertake a tour through the United 
States and Canada. 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s return to Amer- 
ica after she had spent the entire Sum- 
mer in Switzerland was not accomplished 
without considerable difficulty. It fell to 
her lot to penetrate deep into the heart 
of the conflict abroad; on one occasion, 
in fact, the train upon which she trav- 
eled through France actually intercepted 
the retreat of the French army from the 
pursuing Germans. 

At Lyons a special English train, 
packed with 1,200 souls, had pulled in 
just ahead of one in which she traveled. 


In another five minutes a trainload of 
French soldiers, en route to the Eastern 
frontier, pulled in beside the English 
train. ving the cars, the soldiers be- 
gan to shout “Vive l’Angleterre!” and to 
sing the “Marseillaise,” after which the 
English responded with their national 
air. 

During the expression of their greet- 
ings to the English train, one of their 
number had found a huge American flag 
and proceeded to lead the vast crowd to 
the American train, amidst mingled 
shouts of “Vive la France” and “Vive 
lv Amérique.” 

They evidently had been prepared for 
the occasion, for they had among them 
two tenors of excellent calibre, who sang 
French and Belgian patriotic airs in the 
most thrilling manner, always punctuat- 
ed by repetitions of the “ arseillaise,” 
great cries of “Vive l’Amérique” and 
“Hip, hip, hurrahs.” The din was tre- 
mendous, and enthusiasm was running 
high when a delegation of French officers 
appeared at the compartment window of 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey and asked her to sing 
an American national air. This she im- 
mediately consented to do, fired, as she 
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must have been, by the marvelous spirit 
of the occasion. A box was found and, 
mounted upon it in the middle of the 
huge crowd, and standing immediately 
under the American flag, Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey surprised the multitude by sing- 
ing first the “Marseillaise” in exquisite 
French and afterwards the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” 

When the American singer had fin- 
ished the ovation she received personally 
and the salutations to her country were 
stupendous. 

Although Mme. Rider-Kelsey had been 
in New York only a few days when a 
MuSsICAL AMERICA man visited her, she 
had already received a number of re- 
quests to give her recitals in various 
cities. 





Boston Soprano Returns After London 
Successes 


BosTon, Oct. 3.—Rosetta Key, the 
Boston soprano, returned recently from 
England on the Arabic. As had been 
her custom for several Summers, Miss 
Key made an extensive visit through the 
British Isles. She was engaged by Sir 
Henry Wood as soloist at the London 
Promenade Concert of September 8, 
singing two Mozart arias with orches- 
tra, and a group of songs by American 
composers. She had a marked success. 
Miss Key also had the privilege of ap- 
pearing as soloist at two British Red 
Cross Society concerts. 





Enthusiasm at Century Concert 


Large and vociferous in its applause 
was the audience at last Sunday’s con- 
cert of the Century Opera Company. 
Decided favorites were Kathleen How- 


ard, who added Debussy’s “Au claire de 
la lune” to her “Nur, wer die Sehnsucht 
Kennt,” to which Vladimir Dubinsky 
contributed a ’cello obbligato; Bettina 
Freeman, whose supplementary offering 
was Cadman’s “At Dawning”; Hardy 
Williamson, of whom two added numbers 
were exacted, including Clutsam’s “My 
Rose of Lorraine”; Graham Marr, whose 
fine baritone was much admired in “Eri 
tu” and “Thy Beaming Eyes,” and Louis 
Kreidler, of whom an encore was exacted 
after his admirable “Evening Star” from 
“Tannhauser.” Further commendation 
was given for the work of Carlo Sodero, 
harpist, Maud Santley, Henry Weldon, 
Josef Pasternack, Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Alexander Smallens. 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


It is all very well for exalted per- 
sonages to exhort us to be neutral in the 
terrible war going on in Europe. It is 
not humanly possible with all the pro- 
paganda being made by the advocates 
of the various parties engaged, and more 
particularly with the daily reports of 
atrocities alleged to have been committed 
by the Germans. 

Remember that nearly all the so-called 
“news” that is being published by the 


papers comes through English sources, 
supervised by the English censor. 

Now, censorship in England has never 
been a success, whether it dealt with 
literature, art, the drama, or, as now, 
with war. It was generally impotent, 
often ridiculous, especially when it at- 
tempted to deal with the drama, and 
sometimes untruthful. 

While we are surfeited with accounts 
of atrocities committed by Germans, we 
hear nothing of the frightful outrages 
perpetrated by the Cossacks in East 
Prussia, and we also do not hear any- 
thing about the outrages committed on 
French women by certain English sol- 
diers. For confirmation of this I refer 
you to a recent statement which ap- 
peared in the New York Evening Post, 
which is certainly endeavoring to be 
fair. 

The same paper is also authority for 
exposing a deliberate misrepresentation 
by the English censor, of statements 
said to have been made by the German 
General Stein. 

As to “atrocities,” do not forget that 
there is a certain percentage of scoun- 
drels to every thousand of population, 
whether a nation is at peace or war. 
And when a war is on the scoundrels 
have more opportunity than they had 
before. 

* * * 

There are, however, other reasons 
which make it difficult for musical people 
to keep neutral. 

Our sympathies are, naturally, ex- 
cited when we read that Vanni Mar- 
coux, the baritone of the Boston Opera 
Company, who made a decided success 
last season, has been shot and killed 
while fighting in the French army. 

He married, you know, Madeline Mor- 
lay, the Parisian actress. They were 
to sing in the Boston Opera Company 
next season. However, when the Ger- 
mans began their advance on Paris, 
Marcoux went to the firing line and 
there lost his life. 

How can we fail to extend our sym- 
pathy to Ysaye, when we hear that his 
two sons have perished in the defense 
of Belgium. 

Then we know that Léon Rothier, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
is with the French army, has been re- 
ported severely wounded—though that 
has been contradicted. 

Furthermore, how can we keep neu- 
tral when we hear that the executive of 
the French Society of Authors and 
Dramatists has decided to recommend, 
at a general meeting, to expel all the 
German members, including Humper- 
dinck, Hauptmann, Suderman and Sieg- 
fried Wagner. Though, as the cable to 
the Tribune reported it, it was “Sieg- 
fried and Wagner.” Evidently the com- 
positor did not know that Herr Wagner 
is no longer with us. 

Another cablegram tells us that out 
of deference to the feelings of the 
Italians, the managements of the Scala 
in Milan and of the San Carlo Opera 
House in Naples have announced that 
they will not produce “Parsifal,” which 


is to be replaced by works of Saint- 
Saéns. ; 

This action we are told was taken be- 
cause of the Italian hostility to Ger- 


Many. 


The Italians have no particular hos- 
tility to Germany. It is against Aus- 
tria, their old-time enemy, that their 
prejudice exists. 

And as if all this were not enough, 
we are informed that in London the 
musicians have come together at a great 
meeting, presided over by Sir Frederick 
Cowen, and that a committee composed 
of the chairman, Sir Edward Elgar, 
Edward Herman, Landon Ronald, Sid- 
ney Jones, Hubert Bath, Fred James 
and Gilbert Webb, was appointed to cir- 
cularize the profession in order to boy- 
cott German and Austrian musicians, if 
they are employed to the detriment of 
English musicians. 

Sir Edward Elgar, it seems, declared 
that they must recognize the fact that 
foreign musicians have, for years, 
usurped the places which should have 
been filled by equally competent British- 
ers, and that the war offered an excep- 
tional opportunity for the English 
musicians to assert themselves. 

* * * 


However, the war has provided us 
with something more than horror and 
ridiculous prejudice. It has provided us 
with features that approach the sym- 
pathetic, and, indeed, the humorous. 

We are told that the Germans going 
into battle sing a new song, the refrain 
of which is “Deutschland Ueber Alles.” 
And that, when they are in the trenches, 
they relieve the tedium of bombardment 
by performances on the gramophones, 
which they carry with them. 

“Tommy Atkins,” as the English com- 
mon soldier is called, too, relieves his 
tedium during a bombardment by play- 
ing football as the shrapnel burst over 
him, greatly to the disgust of the Ger- 
mans, who also cannot understand why, 
when he regales himself with music, 
he should sing such absurd songs as 
“It’s a Long, Long Way to Tipperary,” 
also a war song, the refrain of which is: 


“Send me mother, 
Send me brother, 
Send me mother-in-law, 
But don’t send me.” 


You see, the Germans have no idea 
that Tommy Atkins possesses an in- 
imitable sense of humor. They would 
have some idea of it if they had ever 
read “Soldiers Three” by Kipling. 

Little Piou-Piou, the French soldier, 
also sings his songs as he marches along 
on the road to battle. 

As for the Russian soldier, “Ivan,” 
as he is called, he has always been pas- 
sionately fond of songs. He composes 
songs himself, in which he lauds his 
sweetheart, his village, his home, his 
favorite horse and general. 

Singing in the Russian ranks is en- 
couraged by the officers. A chief singer 
marches at the front of each company 
and gives the lines of the words of each 
verse to be sung. 

The Cossack songs are said to be 
particularly full of life and vigor. 

* * * 

Included among the patriotic acts 
brought out by the war is the deter- 
mination of Clara Butt and Kennerley 
Rumford, the English singers, whom 
you remember were here last year, to de- 
vote the entire proceeds of their season to 
the various war funds. At one concert 
held in London their receipts were 
$25,000. 

Not to be behind in devotion to the 
cause, we learn that Princess Mary, the 
seventeen-year-old daughter of King 
George, has issued an appeal for a fund 
to purchase Christmas presents for all 
the sailors afloat, and the soldiers at the 
front. 

The Princess wants half a million 
pounds, and suggests “gifts of tobacco 
boxes, pipes and cigars, to be sent to 
the English, and fancy candies to the 
East Indian fighters.” 

This reminds me of the story told of 
Queen Marie Antoinette of France, just 
before the French Revolution, who asked 
what all the turmoil and noise in Paris 
was about. When they told her it was 
because the people were crying for bread, 
she replied: 

“Why don’t they eat cake?” 

Meantime, instead of giving those 
East Indian fighters “fancy candies,” it 
might be well to send them a few 
blankets, as they will be frozen to death 
before long, unless they are properl 
clothed to withstand the Winter, to chiah 
they are not accustomed. 

* * * 


Eminent authorities differ as to the 
ultimate influence of the war on art and 
music. So eminent an authority as Pro- 
fessor Whipple Jenks of New York Uni- 
versity considers that following the war 
there will be an artistic revival of great 


power and more important than for 
many decades. 

His argument is that art springs from 
emotion, and that, as there are millions 
of Europeans who to-day are wrung by 
grief and exalted by patriotism, from 
their intense emotion will spring artistic 
achievements comparable to any that 
have gone before. 

This will go far, the professor thinks, 
to offset any present loss to art and 
science, either through the destruction 
of the artistic activities of those engaged 
in war, or through the destruction of 
paintings, churches, cathedrals and 
libraries. 

Henry E. Krehbiel, of the Tribune, 
in a recent issue, wrote that all the 
arts are the fruits of peace, and of all 
the arts music is most attendant upon 
peace for its promotion. This, Mr. 
Krehbiel thinks, Goes not mean that war 
may not be a stimulant to the creation 
of great musical compositions, but the 
instances in which it has been such a 
stimulant are not many, except after the 
event and as a consequence of profound 
feelings stimulated by war. 

War music, as such, Mr. Krehbiel 
rightly holds, has little artistic value. 
Its first expression is in patriotic songs. 

Mr. Krehbiel calls attention to the 
fact that the loftiest political monument 
which musical history has to show is the 
“Heroic Symphony”—Beethoven’s tribute 
to Napoleon. 

The issue is a nice one. I think it 
would be more appropriate to say that 
the immediate effect of a war on all 
artistic endeavor is disastrous, but that 
when the period of recovery comes its 
effect is to greatly stimulate all artistic 
activity by the general law under which 
nature puts forward everywhere her 
greatest power to repair losses, whether 
this be in the way of human lives or in 
the fruitfulness of the earth itself. Great 
as the forces of destruction are the 
natural forces of reparative construc- 
tion are even greater still. 

It is matter of record that after all 
great wars the number of births of male 
children has greatly increased. 

Human nature, suspended and inter- 
rupted in its normal activities, accum- 
ulates force, which demands expression. 
So that it is not enough to say that 
owing to people’s hearts having been 
wrung and their patriotism and idealism 
exalted, that this will produce musical 
masterpieces. 

What we should say, rather, is that 
the arts will all receive their share of 
a vast creative impulse, which will pass 
over the world, especially over that part 
which has been principally affected by 
the awful struggle now going on. 

* * x 

The musical season may be said to 
have begun with the return of Rudolf 
Ganz, the Swiss pianist, and the début 
of Manuel Quiroga, the Spanish vio- 
linist. 

With regard to Signor Quiroga, the 
general opinion appears to be favorable. 
He is an artist of undoubted power 
and considerable capacity, modest and 
unassuming in his demeanor. It would 
be unfair to judge him from his first 
appearance, which, in my opinion, was 
unfortunately made, on the stage of the 
Hippodrome, which is absolutely unfitted 
to solo performances of any kind. The 
acoustic is notably bad. 

When Mr. Quiroga is heard in an 
auditorium more suitable to his style he 
will be able to do himself justice, while 
the critics, as well as the musically elect, 
will be able to get a better idea of his 
true artistic value. 

Anyway, it is not fair to judge a 
young artist on a first appearance. 
Furthermore, to be frank, comparisons 
are bound to be made, especially by the 
critics of our leading daily papers, with 
the distinguished violinists who have ap- 
peared here of late years. 

On the whole, however, it may be 
said that Signor Quiroga’s reception by 
the public was more than kindly, which 
augurs well for his future success. 

Rudolph Ganz, already a favorite with 
us, was received by the press with the 
commendation to which he is by this 
time accustomed, and to which he is, in- 
deed, wholly entitled. 

There is a disposition on the part of 
some of the critics to give Mr. Ganz 
credit rather for musical intelligence 
and technical skill than for sound taste 
or artistic understanding. Others, again, 
while praising him highly, express their 
disappointment that he does not appear 
to have the requisite poetic sentiment 
which would lift him above the ranks 
of what might be called “first class 
pianists.” ; 

For my own ‘part, I think Mr. Ganz’s 
limitations are that he does not play 
Chopin quite as well as some other 
artists, but with regard to other com- 
posers I would say that he deserves to 
rank with the most distinguished pian- 
ists that have visited us. 


Here it is proper for me to ask 
whether even the pianists, whom the 
critics are all so ready to acclaim, play 
— of all the composers equally 
well. 

Paderewski certainly does not. 

De Pachmann certainly does not. 

D’Albert certainly does not. 

I suppose you would smile if I were 
to say that some of the women I have 
heard, including Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, are nearer to general excellence 
in uniting pees conception, musicianly 
feeling, technical excellence and virility 
than many of the men, who excel with 
some composers, but do not reach the 
same standard’ with others. 

On the same line of thought I would 
say that there have been violinists, like 
Camilla Urso in the past, and Maud 
Powell now, who reach excellence on a 
general average more often than some 
of the great male violinists, who aston- 
ish you with some of the compositions 
es play, but certainly disappoint you 
with others. Your 

MEPHISTO. 


AMERICAN UFFICIALS 
ABROAD EFFICIENT, 
DECLARES HAMLIN 





























George Hamlin, Tenor, on Right, and 
Capt. Frank T. Hines, U. S. Army 


Aid to American artists marooned in 
Italy was furnished by Capt. Frank T. 
Hines, of the United States Army, who is 
seen in the above picture with George 
Hamlin, the American tenor. Cap- 
tain Hines chanced to be in Italy on a 
vacation trip at the time the war broke 
out, and he immediately resumed duty 
by assisting distressed Americans in 
Naples. According to Mr. Hamlin the 
censure visited in some quarters on 
American officials stationed in Europe 
during the stress of unprecedented cir- 
cumstances was unwarranted and un- 
justified. Captain Hines, who helped 
hundreds of Americans to depart, is only 
one instance of prompt and efficient 
action on the part of our official country- 
men, declares the tenor, who abandoned 
his European season because of the 
war. 





Kitty Cheatham Delights Youngstown 
Audience 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., Oct. 7.—Kitty Cheat- 
ham, exponent of child and darkey songs, 
opened the season of the Monday Musi- 
cal Club here Monday before the largest 
crowd that has ever attended an open- 
ing of that organization. Miss Cheat- 
ham charmed the audience, as she does 
all who come under the spell of her de- 
lightful personality. She was_ intro- 
duced by Mrs. Warren P. Williamson, 
president of the club, who dwelt on the 
great opportunity for American musi- 
cians and music that this season is 
bringing. Miss Cheatham responded 
with a clever little speech in which she 
requested Americans not to place any 
blame upon any nation for starting the 
European war until that blame could 
be supported by proof. H. N. H, 
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MUCK OPENS WITH 
GERMAN PROGRAM 


Boston Orchestra in Fine Form at 
Initial Concert—A Tumultuous , 
Welcome 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, October 17, 1914. 


HEN Dr. Karl Muck appeared on 

the platform of Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon to conduct the first 
public rehearsal of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra this season he was extended 
a tumultuous greeting. The audience 


rose to its feet and the applause lasted 
for minutes. There had been much anx- 
iety regarding the arrival of the con- 
ductor and the organization of the or- 
chestra for the season. The suspension 
of the activities of this orchestra, even 
for one Winter, would have made its re- 
establishment in another year a very 
difficult thing, and it is questionable if 
Dr. Muck, who feels keenly the situation 
which confronts his countrymen, would 
have consented to return at all, if the 
question of the future of the orchestra 
and the welfare of a hundred families 
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had not been placed squarely before him. 
The quality of his welcome bespoke the 
gratification of the musical public of 
this city at his return, and it said more 
than this. It expressed the cordial and 
sympathetic relations of musicians and 
music lovers, met on an occasion which 
acknowledged only the existence of such 
fortunate relationships. 

In the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
there are players of fourteen nationali- 
ties—Germans, Austrians, English, 
French, Belgians, Italians, Dutch, Bo- 
hemians, Hungarians, Russians, Poles, 
Croats, Swedes and Americans, but 
there is no question whatever of their 
ability to preserve friendly and co- 
operative feeling. Old-time attachments 
have not been broken by the state of 
affairs in Europe. The first rehearsals 
of the season were more than a musical 
reunion. 

It was objected in some quarters that 
Dr. Muck had made his first program 
an all-German affair: the ‘“Eroica” 
Symphony of Beethoven, the Brahms 
Variations on the Theme of Haydn; the 
“Don Juan” of Richard Strauss and the 
“Euryanthe” Overture of Weber. But 
the program of next week offers a 
French novelty, the Fourth Symphony 
of Guy Ropartz; George W. Chadwick’s 
“Symphonic Sketches,” and three short 
compositions of Jean Sibelius. Both 
programs, it may be added, appeal to the 
majority of concert-goers hereabouts as 
unusually interesting and well-balanced. 
If it was Dr. Muck’s intention to in- 
augurate his season with a recognition 
of the musical greatness of his own 
country, he certainly did it to the satis- 
faction of his hearers, who were suffi- 
ciently interested in Germany’s music 
to sit undisturbed by any reflections for 
or against her European policies! 

Indeed, the performances, even for 
these admirable concerts, were in many 
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heard. I was sceptical. 


sisted that I hear her. 


interested. 


not set America on fire. 


she fairly radiated individuality. 


She began to sing. 


I heard Lucy Gates sing the other day. 


Walter David, head of Foster & David, managers, Five 
Hundred Fifth Avenue, New York, told me he had 
discovered the greatest coloratura soprano he had ever 
Great voices (which seldom 
amount to much) are discovered every day. 


[I sat in the auditorium at Lord & Taylor’s, only mildly 
After all, young American girls have sung 
in Europe, have made reputations of seemingly extra- 
ordinary proportions (as had Miss Gates), but have 


Miss Gates stepped out on the stage. 
discovered that she possessed at least one necessary 
part of a singer’s equipment—personality. In fact, 


respects of exceptional brilliancy. Never, 
for instance, have we heard Dr. Muck 
give such a reading of that virtuoso 
piece for orchestra, the “Don Juan”— 
a reading which made the music white- 
hot, as full of youth and strength and 
scorn as it appeared in the first years 
of its existence. Now that we know our 
Strauss, the “Don Juan” does not dazzle 
us quite as it used to. It is the Strauss 
who has not entirely found himself, still 
embarrassed by traditional methods of 
composition, still only partially aware 
of what he has to say, and without the 
matured technique of later years which 
was so often to make it possible for him 
by feats of legerdemain to conceal a 
momentary paucity of inspiration. 

By Dr. Muck this music was re- 
created and glorified. There was no 
weak link in the chain. It was all as 
overwhelming as a torrent of lava. I 
have known performances by this con- 
ductor when his own clearsightedness 
made unfortunately apparent some of 
the cogs and wheels of Strauss’s ma- 
chinery, but yesterday the music was 
again new and astonishing. 

The “Eroica” Symphony was certainly 
the music of music for such a time, 
whatever the sympathies of the in- 
terpreter or the audience. Some fancied 
that Dr. Muck read this symphony more 
eloquently, with a sort of inexplicable 


inspiration, than he did two seasons ago, 
when he inaugurated his second Boston 
engagement with a performance of the 
same work. It did not appear so to us. 
Dr. Muck is too much of an artist to 
alter his intentions because of any con- 
ditions of the moment, however signifi- 
cant they may be. The performance 
was worthy of the music and what more 
could be said? 

After this performance the orchestra 
and the majority of the audience rose 
again to their feet, as Major Higginson 
walked down an aisle to the stage, and 
gave the conductor his hand. 

The Brahms-Haydn Variations, like 
the symphony, were played with doubled 
horns, and in the Brahms music they 
added much brilliance to the orchestral 
color—brilliance that is usually welcome 
in Brahms’s orchestra. But are six 
horns instead of three appropriate in the 
trio of the scherzo of the “Eroica?” We 
think the effect too heavy and coarse. 
Again, is not the orchestra of Weber 
proportionate enough to adjure even in 
these days an augmented wind choir? 
The wind section of the orchestra sound- 
ed too heavy for Weber’s aristocratic 
and spirited music. In fact, modern as 
is the spirit of a Weber score, one cer- 
tainly thinks of the music as written 
for an orchestra of considerably less 
than one hundred pieces. OLIN DOWwNs. 
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LOUIS 


KREIDLER > 


Principal Baritone Century Opera Co. 
and formerly of the Metropolitan 


Scores Success as “ William Tell” _ 


Louis Kreidler’s impersonation of the title rdle was 
excellent, both in singing and in acting —N. Y. Evening 
Mail, Sept. 23, 1914. 

In the name part, Louis Kreidler sang stirringly and 
with effect—N. Y. Press, Sept. 23, 1914. 

Louis Kreidler, in the name part, on whom the bulk 
of the individual work rested, bore himself manfully. 
Mr. Kreidler has shown us nothing better than his Tell. 
His conception of the character held dignity, strength 
and emotion, the latter kept under proper restraint.— 
N. Y. Evening World, Sept. 23, 1914. 

Mr: Louis Kreidler’s William Tell was admirable in 
the dignity of its outline and picturesqueness of bearing. 
—N. Y. Morning Telegraph, Sept. 23, 1914. 
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have ever heard. 


I immediately 


To my surprise, her voice was 


For Concert Dates Address Hotel Monticello 35 W. 64th St., New York _ 
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as exceptional as her personality. 
tive quality; it had a wide range; it was as clear as 
the tone df a flute. 
her technic absolute. 


Since this was not a public performance, [ cannot 
write a criticism of it. 
my opinion to Mr. David and he instructs me to put 
it in the form of an advertisement. 
and [ think enough of Miss Gates’s abilities to make 
good to justify my signing it. 
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It had a superla- 


Ps 


Her intonation was impeccable ; 


She sang aria after aria, song after song, and I dis- 
covered that she had also a fine art and style and 
temperament. In 
Lucy Gates, in voice, style, powers of interpretation, 
technic, is one of the greatest coloratura 


fact, | agree with Mr. David: 


sopranos | 


I have ventured to express 


This I am doing, 


ARTHUR JUDSON. 
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BELGIAN COLORATURA 
ARRIVES FOR TOUR 


Alice Verlet Escaped from Brus- 
sels on Day Before Germans 
Seized City 


terms arrived in this country aboard 
the Cedric the other day an artist 
whose home and kin are in that valiant 
little nation upon which the eyes of the 
world are centered. Alice Verlet, the 
Belgian coloratura soprano, escaped 
from Brussels on the day before its 
occupation by the German army, the 
train on which she escaped to Paris be- 
ing the last one to leave the besieged 
capital of Belgium. 

Miss Verlet’s physique is not like that 
of many noted coloratura sopranos, for 
she is decidedly petite. Her experience 
upon the operatic stage has been a wide 
one. She has sung for five years at the 
Paris Opéra and has filled numerous en- 
gagements in four years which she spent 
in England. 

The Belgian singer left her home so 
unexpectedly that most of her worldly 
goods were left behind. Among the 
spoils which have come to the Germans 
are three fur coats, which were the 








Alice Verlet, Paris Opéra Soprano, Now 
in America for Concert Tour 


property of Miss Verlet till her hasty 
evacuation. The singer remarked that 
she was sorely worried about the wel- 
fare of her brother, who is in his coun- 
try’s service and from whom she has 
not heard for more than a month. 

Miss Verlet enjoys the friendship of 
Adelina Patti, who heard the soprano in 
“Rigoletto” at the Paris Opéra and im- 
mediately invited Miss Verlet to her 
home. Mme. Patti complimented the 
singer upon her performance and illus- 
trated how she herself took certain pas- 
sages of the Verdi work. Miss Verlet 
cherishes highly an autographed picture 
which the famous soprano presented to 
her. She will make a concert tour of 
the United States this Winter under the 
direction of M. H. Hanson. 





Two American pianists now well es- 
tablished in London are Katharine Ruth 
Heyman and John Powell. 








SINGERS OF SIX LANDS COME HERE FOR 
TRAINING IN YEATMAN GRIFFITH CLASS 


























On the Right: Mrs. and Mr. Yeatman Griffith and Florence Macbeth on the Beach at Brighton, Eng., the Day of the Declara- 


tion of War. 
America 


WO American instructors, Mr. and 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, teachers of 
voice, whose studios in London have pro- 
duced some prominent young operatic 
singers, arrived recently in New York 
aboard the St. Paul, and have opened 
their house and studios at No. 318 West 
Eighty-second street for the Winter. 


Owing to the war in Europe and the diffi- 
culty of teaching pupils of different na- 


tionalities in London, it was decided to 
bring the class to New York. As a con- 
sequence Mr. and Mrs. Griffith were ac- 
companied by twenty or more students. 

Mr. and Mrs. Griffith, both of whom 
had taught successfully in America, went 
to Florence, Italy, four years ago. After 
a year in that city they removed to Lon- 
don, where they opened their studio. 
Owing to the success of the Griffith pu- 
pils, among whom Florence Macbeth may 
be especially mentioned, many profes- 


On the Left: Mrs. and Mr. Griffith (Back Row) and a Party of Students on the St. Paul en route to 


sional singers studied with them during 
their three years’ residence in London. 

In addition to Miss Macbeth, who made 
her début in the “Barber of Seville” with 
the Chicago Opera Company, last year, 
and who will be with the Century Opera 
after November 1, several artist-pupils 
who already have arrangements for 
tours accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Griffith. 
The pupils include students from South 
Africa, England, Canada, Holland, Amer- 
ica and Russia. 





NOVEL PUBLICITY METHOD 





Manager Van De Marks, of Lockport, 
N. Y., Issues Unique Book 


Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 10.—A _ novel 
managerial method of heightening pub- 
lic interest in a concert course is that of 
A. A. Van De Mark, the Lockport man- 
ager, who is now at work collecting ma- 
terial for the next issye of his yearly 
star course book, which will come out 
next March. Especially readable is the 
section devoted to the old era in music 
running back almost fifty years and 
illustrated with photographs of the art- 
ists who appeared in Lockport at that 
time. Adelina and Carlotta Patti, 
Parepa Rosa, Ole Bull, Gottschalk, Ade- 
laide Phillips, Emma Abbott, Clara 
Louise Kellogg and Minnie Hauk are 
among the number. Clara Louise Kel- 
logg was the last star to appear there 
until forty years later, when Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink opened the new era in music 
in Lockport under Mr. Van De Mark’s 
direction. 

Interesting is a caricature of himself 
as Julien made especially for Mr. Van 
De Mark’s book by Ristes Caruso. 
Local color is furnished by various items 


such as a poem on music by Mrs. Spald- 
ing Evans, of Lockport. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox has contributed a poem on music 
and there are special contributions by 
Dr. Vogt, of the Mendelssohn Choir; John 
C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA; 
Edward Bok of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal; Booker T. Washington, and others. 
A new feature will be the introduction 
of a musicians’ directory, which will in- 
clude the names of some of the most 
noted artists in the world. A two-page 
memoriam will be devoted to Lillian Nor- 
dica, who sang almost her last concert In 


America in hockport under Mr. Van De 
Mark’s direction. The last letter that 
Mme. Nordica ever wrote to a local con- 
cert manager was to Mr. Van De Mark, 
thanking him for her wonderful recep- 
tion in that city. 

A portion of the book which shows Mr. 
Van De Mark’s alertness in creating en- 
thusiasm for his concerts is the prize 
page. Partial verses have been selected 
from twenty-two well-known operas and 
$100 will be given in four prizes to those 
who can give the names of the operas, 
the composers and the characters. 
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FRIEDBERG HELD AS 
PRISONER OF WAR 


Pianist Reaches New York After 
Being Under Surveillance 
in London 


Held prisoner of war in London for 
eight weeks, and released only after a 
friend had obtained a special permit 
from the British Home Secretary, Carl 
Friedberg, the German pianist, arrived 
in New York October 7 on the Celtic. 
In the entire passenger list of the White 
Star liner which left Liverpool on Sep- 
tember 30 Mr. Friedberg was the only 
German on board the ship. That Mr. 
Friedberg was able to “enjoy” British 
hospitality, even as a prisoner of war 
was due to the fortunate gullibility of 
the French officers at Dieppe, who took 
the pianist’s word when he gave as his 
birthplace Switzerland. 

When Mr. Friedberg left Germany 
during the first week in July, everything 
was calm with no indication of the im- 
pending conflict. The rest of the month 
was spent in Paris, interrupted only by 
a few engagements. It was on the even- 
ing of July 29 that the pianist gave a re- 
cital in Holland. News had been re- 
ceived of the strained state of affairs, 
but when Mr. Friedberg asked if it were 
safe to return to France he was assured 


Morse-Rummel 


VIOLINIST 


“By his excellent violin playing 
and superior musicianship, Mr. 
Morse-Rummel has the right to a 
brilliant career. 








I hope he may “arrive” since he is 
truly one of the chosen.” 

(Signed) Joseph Stransky, 
Director New York Philharmonic 
Society. 

April 12th, 1914. 
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that everything was normal and that 
there was no immediate prospect of war. 
However, when he reached Paris he 
found that the banks were closed, stores 
had suspended business, trains were not 
running, and that the streets were 
crowded with people. 

Without waiting to ask why, the 
pianist took an automobile for Dieppe. 
Arriving at the seaport Mr. Friedberg 
encamped on the quay, where he spent 
the night. It was raining torrents, but 
all the artist’s belongings, from umbrella 
and goloshes to dry clothes, were ma- 
rooned in the French capital. At Dieppe 
the crowd was so great that three boat- 
loads crossed the channel. Mr. Fried- 
berg was in the last boat, gaining access 
to the ship by the ruse previously men- 
tioned. 

Once in London, however, things did 
not move as smoothly. There the Ger- 
man pianist was notified that he was a 
prisoner of war, on parole. He was not 
allowed to drive more than five miles 
from the house in which he was staying. 
Within this area he had unrestricted 
freedom. Mr. Friedberg emphatically 
denied that the British were mistreating 
the German prisoners. 

Through the mediation of a friend, 
who is a member of Parliament, Mr. 
Friedberg was able to receive a permit 
fromthe British Home Secretary grant- 
ing permission to leave the country. It 
was explained to the cabinet officer that 
Mr. Friedberg did not wish to return to 
Germany, but wanted to fill his concert 
engagements in this country. Without 
this permit all the passports in the 
world would have been useless. 

Mr. Friedberg will open his first 
American tour in Pittsburgh October 23, 
and will make his New York début in 
a recital at Carnegie Hall, Monday, No- 
vember 2. He will then play in the prin- 
cipal cities east of the Mississippi River. 
Dates are already booked in Boston, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and other 
large cities. Although he will “stand 
pat” in the choice of programs, Mr. 
Friedberg will feature Max Reger’s 
Variations on a Bach Theme, op. 81, 
which has seldom been heard in this 
country. The tour, which calls for en- 
gagements covering six months, is under 
the direction of the pianist’s sister, An- 
nie Friedberg. 





Ellen Gunnis, formerly of the faculty 
of St. Clara College, Sinsinawa, Wis., 
and now active in musical circles at Mil- 
waukee, has accepted the directorship of 
the new Verdi Club, a choral organiza- 
tion which will work for the uplift of 
music among the Italians of Milwaukee. 
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“necessary noise 
‘makes singing a difficult matter. Both 


OPERA STARS SING 
AT ST. LOUIS BALL 


Scotti and Braslau Acclaimed at 
Gala Event—Orchestra’s 
Deficit Lowered 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 10.—A prelimin- 
ary to the opening of the musical sea- 
son was the program which preceded the 
entrance of the Prophet at the annual 
Ball of the Veiled Prophet. Those in 
charge of the floor at the immense 
Coliseum were fortunate in having 
secured Antonio Scotti, the interna- 
tionally famous baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and _ Sophie 
Braslau, the young American contralto 
of the same company. Unfortunately 





- the artists are obliged to sing at a time 


when this huge hall is filling up and the 
connected therewith 


artists made a fine impression never- 
theless. 

After some orchestral numbers they 
sang several groups accompanied by 
Charles Galloway on the piano. Mr. 
Scotti was in splendid voice and sang 
with spirit three big arias, the Pro- 
logue to “Pagliacci,” the Valentine song 
from “Faust,” besides several other 
numbers. Miss Braslau, who made her 
first appearance here, was heard in 
several arias and songs, among. which 
were the “Sapphische Ode” of Brahms 
and the “Erlking.” With a voice deep 
in resonance and full of dramatic power 
she held the vast throng spellbound. 


The deficit in the guarantee fund of 
the Symphony Orchestra has been de- 
creased by public subscription from 
about $15,000 to a trifle over $5,000. 
George Markham, who is the head of the 
committee, stated yesterday: “Many of 
those who have subscribed in previous 
years in amounts upwards of $1,000 
have not renewed their subscriptions, 
and it is hoped that with their help and 
the outside subscriptions that the neces- 
sary money will soon be sete da 





Kneisel Quartet Season Opened 


After a month of preliminary re- 
hearsals at Blue Hill, Maine, the mem- 
bers of the Kneisel Quartet have re- 
turned for the opening concert of their 
season, scheduled to take place at the 
Misses Masters’ School, Dobbs Ferry, on 
October 22. Other concerts in the vicin- 
ity will occupy them until November 10, 
when the New York series will open at 
AZolian Hall. Immediately after that 
the quartet will leave for the West, and 
for two weeks will be on tour, playing 
in Minneapolis and Denver, among other 


cities. 





Used “Musical America” Piano Articles 
in Studio Work 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The series of articles on “Vital Points 
in Piano Playing” has been exceedingly 
interesting and useful, as I made excel- 
lent use of them in my studio, especially 
the one on “How to Practice.” Hoping 
you will give us more such timely 
articles, and wishing you all the success 
you so richly deserve, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
CLAUDE HARLEY. 

East Greenville, Pa., Oct. 16, 1914. 
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all they attempt.’’—London Globe. 
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developed one.’”’ 
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Berlin Royal Opera Reduces Salaries for a Period of Four Months—English Musicians Lament the 
Severing of Hans Richter’s Friendship with Their Country—New Version of “Lohengrin” Used 
in Berlin Out of Compliment to the Hungarians—-German Scientist Discourses on Freakish 
Head Formation of Musicians—-Opera House Oscar Hammerstein Built in London Now a 
Recruiting Station—How German Officials Promote Russian Opera in London 
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ALARIES paid to singers at the Ber- 
lin Royal Opera and actors at 
the Royal Theater have been reduced 
for the next four months. All yearly 
salaries amounting to more than $1,500 
will be cut in half for the time being, 
although no salary will be reduced to less 
than $1,500 for the year. Salaries of 
less than $1,500 will not be affected by 
this order. 
. e 2 
F all musicians to whose friendship 
the war compels England to bid 
good-bye, none will be lamented more 
than Hans Richter, observes the Musi- 
cal News in valedictory comment note- 
worthy for being absolutely untinged by 
bitterness. “A Hungarian by birth and 
a Viennese by association, common pat- 
riotism, which no one will question, has 
compelled him to disown the honorary 
title of Mus. D. Oxon and Manchester, 
of which, he remarks, he has hitherto 
been proud. In other words, his de- 
grees have been returned with thanks. 

“Nevertheless, though obliged to sever 
his connection with this country, we can- 
not help feeling that it has caused him 
more than a passing wrench. Richter 
has been in touch with England from 
1877, when he assisted Wagner at his 
Albert Hall concerts, right up to the 
time of his retirement. For years he 
conducted at Philharmonic Concerts and 
at many provincial festivals, chiefly at 
Birmingham, while the Richter concerts 
in the old days were a permanent fea- 
ture of musical London. Though some- 
what austere and unapproachable, he 
endeared himself to the London public 
by his paramount ability and earnestness 
of purpose. Moreover, he has made 
much money over here, honorably earned, 
and for which he has given full value. 

“If we were to search deep down into 
Hans Richter’s heart we should prob- 
ably find that he still possesses a love 
for the country which has received him 
so gladly, and that the pride which the 
degrees honoris causé have aroused in 
him cannot altogether be dispelled by 
that significant little word ‘hitherto.’ 

“And yet some people will insist that 
the war has no very appreciable influence 
in the world of music. The disownment 
by Richter is one of the musical tragedies 
of this eventful epoch.” 

It is an interesting fact that since the 
retirement of Richter his younger Hun- 
garian compatriot, Arthur Nikisch, has 
fallen heir to his active position in Eng- 
land’s music world and has established 
perhaps an even greater popularity for 
himself, although not a resident. Dur- 
ing the past year he has spent a great 
deal of his time in London. The con- 
nection is now interrupted, of course, 
but in any case it is not likely to be re- 
nounced. 

+ * * 

HEN “Lohengrin” was sung at the 
Berlin Royal Opera as the open- 
ing performance of the season a slight 
alteration was made in Wagner’s text, 
according to the Vossische Zeitung, in 
view of the fact that Austria-Hungary 

and Germany are fighting together. 

In Wagner’s version Henry the Fowler 
sings, “Herr Gott, bewahr’uns vor dem 
Ungarn Wut (Lord God, protect us from 
Hungaria’s rage).” But on this occasion 
Paul Kniipfer, who was singing the 
réle, deleted the word Ungarn and sub- 
stituted for it Feinde (enemy). The 
change, it seems, met with demonstra- 
tive approval. 

* *x * 

tee genius is closely allied to mad- 

ness has been stoutly maintained on 
many occasions, owing, doubtless, to the 
fact that cerebral excitement is char- 
acteristic of both, and now a German 
scientist, Dr. Paul Sohn, has come to 
the conclusion that all musicians are 
physical freaks as regards their out- 
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ward appearance. Not physical freaks 
in the usual flippant sense of that popu- 
lar expression, but in respect of their 
actual physical formation. 


No matter what their nationality, all 
persons of marked musical ability close- 
ly resemble one another in the shape of 
their heads and faces, according to Dr. 
Sohn’s observations. The head and face 
of the typical musician often look very 
much like those of the lion or the sphinx. 
This peculiar shape is due to the gradual 
expansion of the sound-center of his 


German military authorities insisted that 
the man of the party swallow-four of 
them, and his wife three! Of course, the 
more pills Sir Joseph Beecham sells the 
better can he finance seasons of Russian 
opera and support music generally. 
‘x a 
HE London Promenade Concerts, 
now a long-established institution 
providing a stop-gap between the Sum- 
mer and regular Autumn seasons, ap- 
pear to have suffered very little from 
the war that has placed the European 
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brain, and to a consequent change in the 
shape of the skull, from which one may 
logically deduce that in infancy and 
childhood the shape is normal and that 
it becomes abnormal only as the musical 
development proceeds. It is obvious that 
parents who have their children taught 
music little dream what a future they 
may be preparing for them. It is con- 
soling to reflect, however, that although 
practically all great musicians have an 
eccentric, abnormal and sometimes fan- 
tastic appearance, it is quite free, in 
Dr. Sohn’s opinion, from any suspicion 
of degeneracy. 

“The typical musical head is char- 
acterized by the horizontal breadth of 
the forehead, the broad nose and chin 
and the wide and very mobile mouth. 
The eyes are lustrous, with a dreamy ex- 
pression, while the brow often over- 
hangs greatly.” As the Musical News, in 
making further comment points out, pos- 
sibly everyone can recall some musician 
to whom this description would apply, 
as well as a good many to whom it cer- 
tainly would not. “That development of 
certain brain centers may affect the con- 
formation of the cranium, no one will 
question; but it is rather a large order 
to say that all musicians, or even all 
great musicians, display precisely similar 
physical characteristics.” 

+ * * 


OW the Germans have been pro- 
moting British commerce, and, in 
an indirect but effectual fashion, Rus- 
sian opera, while ostensibly only taking 
precautions against spies, is told by the 
Musical News. The story is vouched for 
that a party of English people returning 
home from Frankfort-on-Main a few 
weeks ago were accused by officials in 
Germany of having “poisoned pills” in 
their possession. 
The pills, on being produced, proved 
to be of the Beecham brand, but the 





in Switzerland 


music world generally in a somewhat 
chaotic condition. This is the twentieth 
year of these concerts, which are given 
in Queen’s Hall at prices ranging from 
twenty-five cents to $1.25. 

“The ‘Proms’ are in their way unique,” 
observes Musical Opinion. “In _ nor- 
mal seasons there is about them a de- 
lightful freedom and a feeling of easy 
cosmopolitanism that is not to be found 
elsewhere in London. The country cousin 
rubs shoulders with the sartorially ad- 
vertised wsthete. Large flapping neck- 
ties are observed in peaceful contiguity 
to soft collars and ‘sports coats’ of 
athletic citizens. Bearded, though adoles- 


cent, Frenchmen stand side by side with © 


Berliners, whose millimeter of hair em- 
phasizes the rotundity of their physique. 
The enthusiastic amateur is there, next 
(it may be) to the weary-eyed teacher 


of music. The old gentlemen whose en- 
joyment leads them to excesses of 
rhythmic gesture give all-unconscious 


offence to the flat-chested young women 
who study scores during the perform- 
ance of favorite works. 

“The few surviving innocents who be- 
lieve that a Promenade Concert affords 
opportunities for pedestrian exercise are 
with us, and the tobacco votaries, to 
whom a pianissimo is a signal for strik- 
ing matches are once more in evidence. 
The crowd at ordinary times is rich in 
interesting humanity and the general 
spirit is one of community if not always 
of profound artistic perception.” 

One of the novelties brought forward 
by Sir Henry Wood this season was a 
Suite for orchestra by the much-dis- 
cussed Hungarian, Bela Barték. To 
show what widely diverse opinions this 
man’s work inspires it is only necessary 
to quote two verdicts that appear in 
the same issue of Musical Opinion. One 
writer using the pen-name Capriccio 
speaks of the Suite as a work of real 
merit and its composer as “one of those 
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young Hungarians whose aim is to dis- 
entangle from the folk music of their 
native land all the gypsy overgrowth of 
ornamentation and melodic contortion.” 

“Bart6k and his compatriot Kodaly 
have spent years of research among the 
Hungarian peasantry,” says this writer, 
“and their labors have resulted in a 
large collection of authentic folk-tunes. 
In freeing the true Magyar melodies 
from Tzigane influences these musicians 
have performed a valuable service. One 
is able to appreciate the distinct and in- 
dividual traits in the true Hungarian 
folk music—such as the markedly irregu- 
lar rhythm and time division, the fre- 
quent employment of the anakrusis or 
accented up-beat, the obvious modal in- 
fluences upon melodic contour and so on. 
The gypsies, contrary to popular belief, 
had a kind of drawing-room influence on 
all this and contorted the Magyar tunes 
with much meretricious ornament. 

In Barték’s First Orchestral Suite we 
find not so much a basis of authentic 
folk melody as a thorough knowledge and 
an unconscious absorption of the folk 
idiom. The five numbers comprising the 
Suite are well contrasted. Their scoring 
1S resourceful (especially in ingenius 
permutations of the wood-wind) and, 
more than all, the themes have life and 
meaning.” 

On the other hand, Autolycus in the 
Same issue dismisses the novelty with 
scant courtesy: “The Suite by Béla Bar- 
tok was about three times too long, con- 
tained yards of commonplace stuff re- 
lieved by a few purple patches, and bored 
me intensely.” 

* + ok 

HAT Brahms had no fear of the 
effect of cigarettes upon his musi- 
cal nerves is borne out by the Cologne 
Gazette, which dilates upon the great 
German master’s love for a good weed 
and his ready tolerance in the case of 
a bad one. “In quick succession dear and 
cheap cigarettes eniered his lips. After 
an Egyptian would come the cheapest 
kinds of cigarettes, those ‘sports’ manu- 
factured by the Austrian ‘Tabakregie,’ 
which a short time ago cost only a 
pfenning each and tasted like it, and 
now cost double as much but do not 

taste like it.” 

Erich Wolff, the gifted young Ger- 
man song-composer, who died at an all 
too. early age a year ago last Spring, 
used to tell a story of how he was once 
favored with one of Brahms’s cigarettes, 
The story, as quoted by the London 
Evening sStandard, incidentally throws 
the spotlight for a moment on Brahms’s 
frugal soul. Wolff had just emerged 
from the Academy of Music at Vienna 
when he ventured to submit one of his 
first compositions to the redoubtable 
master of his craft, and actually played 
it in his house. 

Brahms was in a cheerful, genial 
mood and showed his approbation of 
Wolff’s playing and composition. As the 
young man rose to go he asked him 
whether he smoked, and, on Wolff’s con- 
fessing with a bow that he did, the mas- 
ter said: “Then you shall have some- 
thing really choice.” With that he took 
out of his cigarette case an Egyptian 
cigarette with a gold mouthpiece and 
handed it to the young musician, who 
received it with words of thanks that 
stammered with sheer emotion and 
placed it carefully in his breast pocket. 

“Why do you put the cigarette away? 
Why not light it now?” asked Brahms, 
who had already struck a match. 

“I cannot smoke it,” replied Wolff; “I 
shall take great care of it; it is not every 
day that one gets a cigarette from 
Johannes Brahms.” 

Thereupon the great man opened his 
cigarette case again and said, with a 
smile of satisfaction: 

“Then just give me back the good 
cigarette, will you; for your purpose a 
‘sport’ will serve just as well.” 

* + * 

H*s any building ever had such a 

varied career as the London 
Opera House? asks the Daily Sketch. 
The house built by Oscar Hammerstein 
passed after one year of opera into the 
hands of a vaudeville manager, who did 
not make a striking success of it. After 
the war broke out in August it became 
practically a recruiting office, and last 
month a big patriotic production, “Eng- 
land Expects,” specially written by Sey- 
mour Hicks and Edward Knoblauch, 
was put on there, with arrangements 
made for recruiting officers and doctors 
to be in attendance constantly. 
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Warm Welcome for Stokowski and 
His Men Attends Season’s 
Opening 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 1706 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, October 19, 1914. 


PENING the local musical season au- 
spiciously at the Academy of Music 
last Friday afternoon and Saturday ev- 
ening, the Philadelphia Orchestra gave 
the first pair of concerts of its fifteenth 
season, and began its third season under 
the leadership of Leopold Stokowski. 
There was a reception of notable cor- 
diality for Mr. Stokowski on Friday af- 
ternoon when he made his appearance, 
and a greeting of equal warmth awaited 
him at the evening performance of Satur- 
day. There is even more than the usual 
degree of pleasure in the welcome ac- 
corded him this Fall, since his fortunate 
escape from war-disrupted Europe, with 
the fact that the orchestra remains prac- 
tically intact, notwithstanding that a 
number of the musicians were abroad 
during the Summer, a similar cause for 
congratulation. ; 
The organization starts its fifteenth 
season with only four new members, 
these being Hans Kindler, violoncellist, 
who takes the place left vacant by Hans 
Himmer; Roger Britt, a violinist, who 
substitutes for Otto Mueller; Herman 
Basse, first trumpeter, replacing Henri 
Le Barbier, and A. Torello, first bass 
player, who was engaged to fill the va- 
cancy left by the absence of Paul Rah- 
mig.* It is now stated that word has been 


received from Europe that Mr. Rahmig 
will return within two weeks, and as Mr. 
Torello will be retained, the complement 
of double basses will be increased to nine. 

The opening concert, following the rule 
of recent years, was without a soloist, 
the orchestra deservedly having the un- 
divided attention of the audience. The 
Second Symphony of Brahms, D Major, 
op. 73, was the principal number. As 
an introduction, Weber’s “Der Frei- 
schiitz” Overture was given, in a man- 
ner that emphasized its melodious beauty 
and dramatic spirit, while the poetic 
“Swan of Tuonela” of Sibelius, and 
Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Capriccio Espag- 
nol,” op. 34, came third and fourth, com- 
pleting the program. 

The symphony was given a sympa- 
thetic interpretation, illuminated by Mr. 
Stokowski’s clear understanding of the 
score and his keen appreciation of its 
profound depth and unfailing charm. 

The Sibelius number enabled the or- 
chestra to display its resources in the 
producing of delicate and poetic effects, 

articularly in woodwinds and strings. 
The solo passages for ’cello and English 
horn were exquisitely played by Herman 
Sandby and P. Henkelman, respectively. 
Equally effective was the playing of the 
five short movements of the Rimsky- 
Korsakow caprice, with its dashing fan- 
dango finale, Thaddeus Rich, the concert- 
meister, having an yg omae in a brief 
obbligato to show the sweetness of his 
tone and the artistry of his bow-manipu- 
lation. 

An artistic new blue and gray cover to 
the orchestra program book claims atten- 
tion, while another interesting new fea- 
ture is the printing of a miniature por- 
trait of each composer represented on the 
program, in connection with Philip H. 
Goepp’s illuminative analytical notes. 

ARTHUR L. TUuBBs. 
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MUSIC IN ITALY OF TO-DAY 


Decreasing Number of Great Singers from Land of “Bel Canto” Due to Italian Operatic Com- 
posers’ Disregard of Human Voice as an Instrument—Transition in Italy’s Operas from 


the Later Verdi Works to Those by the Mobresiins Masters of the Modern School. 








By CARLO EDWARDS 


{Mr. Edwards is an American musician who has won success as an operatic conductor in Italy] 








E all know what a reputation Italy 
has established for herself in the 
musical world of to-day, but most of us 
realize how infinitely greater was her 
power in the world of yesterday. For it 
is a fact not to be overlooked that Italy, 
like her sister countries, has deteriorated 
to a great extent in musical art. We 
look at Italy as the home of song—of 
bel canto. From our babyhood we are 
taught that all Italians can sing and that 
one can expect to hear that at any mo- 
ment among the poverty-stricken street 
singers of Naples has been discovered 
a new tenor “greater than Caruso.” But 
this is carrying the matter a little too 
far because, as there was but one Verdi, 
in the same sense there is but one 
Caruso, and that worthy gentleman still 
remains to all countries the tenor of to- 
day, at any rate as far as timbre of the 
voice is concerned. 

As there is always a cause for each 
effect, so is there a cause for this de- 
terioration. Possibly the first real cause 
lies with the composers themselves. 
Italian music has always been chiefly 
limited to the vocal genre, there having 
been extremely little symphonic work 
done either in the past or the present. 
Hitherto composers had always written 
for the vaice, holding the human organ 
greatest of all instruments, and subor- 
dinating all instruments to it. Conse- 
quently there always existed a perfect 
galaxy of wonderful voices among both 
the men and the women. One had to 
sing well even to attempt to sing the 
music which was given one to execute. 
Therefore many years were spent on the 
preparation for a vocal career. The old 
masters realized just what their pupils 
would be called upon to do, and so were 
most zealous and thorough in all 
branches of their tutoring, even if this 
schooling was confined to the voice alone. 
They were content to overlook oftentimes 
the more general musical education and 
put forth all their efforts to giving the 
pupil a vocal technic which was in all 
respects absolutely perfect. 


Opera in New Light 


As years rolled on, however, vocal 
music and ideas gradually changed. 
Thus the influence of the Wagnerian 
music drama made itself felt in Italy. 
Composers began to look at operatic 
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music in a different light. They began 


to see how much more force could be 
given to dramatic situations with their 
relative vocal outbursts when these were 
backed up by a strong orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

So Verdi, who had hitherto been writ- 


Representatives of Two Divisions of Italy’s Operatic Composers. 
cagni; 


ing the simplest kind of accompaniments 
to the vocal parts of his operas (which 
were almost in dance rythm), began to 
change his style, and while possibly he 
never allowed the vocal element to be 
injured in any way, he did signally in- 
crease the importance of his orchestral 
score. 

The first of the more modern com- 
posers to come under the spell of this 
new idea were Mascagni, Puccini and 
Leoncavallo, who, in their respective 
operas, “Cavalleria Rusticanna,” “Le 
Villi” and “I Pagliacci,” sounded a new 
note in Italian operatic life. And this 
new maniera soon established itself and 
had its effect on the younger generation. 
But as in all reformations, with the over- 
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abundance of enthusiasm, and in the 
hurry to get ahead, less time was spent 
by young composers in preparation, and 
less care was spent in technic. 

Soon there appeared a heap of new 
works, most of which were extremely 
void of musical merit, or else utter fail- 


and, Right, 


ures. So that it seemed as if the new 
school which had flourished with such a 
promising beginning was unable to pur- 
sue the path which had been pointed out. 
In fact, people are in the habit of saying 
that Mascagni and Leoncavallo ‘have 
never written anything since they wrote 
‘Cavalleria’ and ‘Pagliacci.’” This may 
be a rather hastily formed conclusion. 


Mascagni and Leoncavallo 


However, it is safe to say that neither 
one of these talented men have since 
written anything that favorably com- 
pared with their first works. Leon- 
cavallo has become hopelessly commer- 
cial in his methods, having deteriorated 
to the point that in the past three or 
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four years he has devoted himself to the 
writing of the cheaper form of operetta, 
and even conducting snatches of his 
earlier works in London music halls. 
Mascagni, on the other hand, has ac- 
quitted himself much more creditably. 
His opera “Isabeau” was a decided suc- 
cess and many parts of it were not badly 
written. 

Mascagni has lapsed, however, into 
the fault of many other composers, 
namely, of depending too much upon im- 
provisation. When I listen to his operas, 
I always imagine that he has sat at 
the piano improvising and copied down 
afterwards what he has layed, deftly 
improving upon it and building it up by 
brilliant orchestration. He is very 
clever in the way he arranges for the 
orchestra and obtains many charming 
effects, but one never finds the develop- 
ment of any theme or the complete 
realization of any musical idea. No 





Left, Riccardo Zandonai; Center (Seated), Pietro Mas- 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo 


sooner has one theme appeared than it 
is dropped and another takes its place. 
This lack of concentration of thoughts 
is more clearly noticed in his latest opera 
“Parisina,” where he wanders hopelessly 
lost in a jungle of ideas. “Parisina” 
was almost an utter failure and Mas- 
cagni was made the object of much ridi- 
cule. 


“Manon Lescaut” Puccini’s Best 


Puccini on the other hand has no 
doubt made the greatest progress of any 
operatic composer. His opera “Manon 
Lescaut” to my mind is probably the 
best work he ever wrote, although being 





[Continued on next page] 
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much handicapped by very poor orches- 
tration. Probably the poorest of his 
operas is “La Fanciulla del West,” but 
not financially, for Puccini, like many 
others has the secret of converting in 
the quickest possible way into music 
ideas that might have become worth 
while had they been carefully treated. 

“In “The Girl” it seems to me that 
the voice has been utterly neglected al- 
though the score contains many pages 
of admirable orchestration. There is no 
question that nobody knows as_ does 
Puccini how to write and musically de- 
pict situations. In this he is superb. 
Let us hope that his future work will 
be as much of a revelation as was his 
earlier work. 

Giordano has a style all his own and 
has written several operas that merit 
a more frequent performance here in 
America. Just now the musical world 
is awaiting the appearance of his new 
opera, “Madame Sans-Géne.” 


Trinity of Young Composers 


Among the younger composers are Al- 
fano, Montemezzi and Zandonai. All oi 
these have done some very fine work. 
Italians received with tremendous en- 
thusiasm the new opera of Montemezzi, 
“T,,Amore dei Tre Re.” This work, while 
containing, perhaps too many reminis- 
cences of Wagner, especially of “Tristan 
und Isolde,” is, perhaps, the best writ- 
ten and most worthy of merit from a 
musical standpoint of the new [Italian 
operas. It is of a more concise nature 
and has a real linea musicale. 

Zandonai in his operas, “Conchita” 
and “Melenis,” has demonstrated that he 
is full of talent, and his newest opera, 


“Francesca da Rimini,’ performed last, 
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May at the Teatre Regio of Turin, shows 
marked progress. 

Franco Alfano is an Italian composer 
who completed his studies in the Conser- 
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Montemezzi, 
“L’Amore dei tre Re” 


Italo 


vatory of Leipsic. He is a strong and 
thorough musician. His first work of 
any importance was “The Resurrection.” 
And last year I heard the first perform- 
ance at La Scala of his new opera, en- 
titled, “L’Ombra di Don Giovanni” 
(The Shadow of Don Juan). This work 
is ultra modern in style and was not ap- 
preciated by everyone. It contains, how- 
ever, some very well written music. The 
style is somewhat that of Strauss, who, 
by the way, has made his influence 
strongly felt upon the Italian school. 
The greatest fault one has to find with 
this opera, though, is that it is almost 
unsingable—and therein lies the point 
which I have already emphasized, that 
modern composers are seemingly losing 
all track of the part which the voice 
should play in opera. 


Little Symphonic Work: 


Italy is practically without any com- 
posers of symphonic music and outside 
of the two fine symphonies of the late 
Martucci and a few extremely excellent 
works of Enrico Bossi there is little to 
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-be mentioned. It has always been the 
work of nearly every composer to write 
operas. For it seems to be this type of 
music which is most appreciated and un- 
derstood by the Italian people. The one 
ambition of a small boy on entering an 
Italian conservatory is to write an opera, 
and this leads me to speak of the merits 
of Italian schooling. 

The best conservatory of Italy is the 
Regio Conservatorio di Musica Giuseppe 
Verdi in Milan. This building, which 
stands adjoining the old church of Santa 
Maria della Passione is a very old insti- 
tution and from it were graduated some 
of the finest musicians Italy can boast 
of. Giuseppe Galligani is the director at 
the head of an excellent corps of pro- 
fessors. I have had the honor and 
pleasure of studying at this institution 
for some years and can truthfully say 





Umberto Giordano, Composer of “Mme. 
Sans-Géne” 


that the work done by professors and pu- 
pils is of the most serious and thorough 
character. Many fine musicians are 
graduated yearly, remarkably equipped 
for their individual careers. Several of 
the professors have made a name for 
themselves throughout Europe as _ re- 
nowned authorities in their particular 
subjects. 

Milan: is, of course, the center of 
Italy’s musical activity. It is the home 
of the great music publishing house of 
G. Ricordi & Co., of which Tito Ricordi 
is the present head. The publishing 
firms of Ricardo and Lorenzo Sonzogno 
are also located there. But the con- 
trolling factor in operatic affairs in Italy 
is and always has been G. Ricordi & Co. 





They absolutely hold sway over Italian 
grand opera, not only in Italy but 
throughout the entire world, and woe 
to the man who would oppose Ricordi! 
There seems to be no limit to his power. 

Everybody knows La Scala, but I think 
that few realize the importance of this 
opera house in Milan. To my mind it 
is one of the most remarkable institu- 
tions of its kind in the world. It has 
seen the premiéres of the finest Italian 
operas and to it has generally been ac- 
corded the first Italian performances of 
foreign works. The work at La Scala 
will be described more particularly in a 
succeeding article. 


[A second article on this subject will appear 
in MusIcAL AMERICA next week.] 





Florida Teacher Weds His Accompanist 


GAINESVILLE, FLA., Oct. 9.—A_ wed- 
ding of musical interest was solemnized 
on Thursday, October 1, in the First 
Baptist Church, uniting J. Oscar Miller, 
director of music, University of Florida, 
and head of the Gainesville Conservatory 
of Music, and Bernice DeLand, who has 
acted as his professional and studio ac- 
companist for the past two years. 





One of those who have unjustly suf- 
fered through their German-sounding 
names, according to a London newspaper, 
is Mark Hambourg, the eminent pianist 
and composer. Although he is of Rus- 
sian birth, and is now a naturalized Eng- 
lishman, some have spread the rumor 
that he is a Teuton with the result that 
his concerts have been upset, to say noth- 
ing of his feelings. Mr. Hambourg, who 
is married to a daughter of Sir Kenneth 
Mackenzie, is a stanch supporter of the 
British cause, towards which he has 
made generous contributions. 
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WHY AMERICA NEEDS MORE 
OPERA AT POPULAR PRICES 


Ramon Blanchart, Operatic Baritone of Boston, Points out its 
Importance in Educating Public Taste and Judgment—Effect 
of Inflated Salaries—-Giving Young Artists a Chance— 
Wherein a Lesson May Be Learned from Europe 








Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, October 17, 1914. 


AMON BLANCHART, the baritone, 
who for the last five seasons has 
been a member of the Boston Opera 
Company, has been engaged by William 
Leahy as a star attraction for his opera 
season at the Boston Theater. Mr. 
Blanchart will appear at that theater 
from now until February 1, in the 
principal baritone réles of “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” “Otello,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Tosca,” “Ballo in Maschera,” “Ernani” 
and “La Favorita.” In the third week of 
the season Mr. Blanchart’s daughter, 
Erminda Blanchart, will make her 
début in opera as Musetta in “La Bo- 
héme.” She has been carefully prepared 
for this occasion by her father. . 

Mr. Blanchart is in hearty sympathy 
with Mr. Leahy’s season at prices un- 
usually reasonable for grand opera in 
this country. He believes that opera 
can never become a permanent and pop- 
ular institution in the United States 
until it is given at prices sufficiently 
within the reach of the average indi- 
vidual to enable him to attend the opera 
at least as often as he attends the 
theater. 

“In Europe,” said Mr. Blanchart, “‘the 
opera house is a resort for everyone. 
The man with a family takes his wife 
and children frequently. How many 
people of average means can afford 
opera once or twice a week in America 
under such circumstances? 

“Nor is it necessary to pay singers 
the exorbitant prices which they receive 
in North and South America. An agree- 
ment among managers and a more in- 
telligent attitude on the part of the pub- 
lic would make this wholly unnecessary. 
Why should it be so? Why should a 
singer—I will not mention her name, but 
one of the greatest singers known to 
the American public—receive fourteen 
or fifteen hundred dollars a _ perform- 
ance here when she has sung repeatedly 
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in Paris and doubtless other European 
cities for $100 an appearance? Or why 
should a tenor, famous and popular in 
this country, demand even more, when 
I know that he is happy over there in 
the receipt of $400 a night? 

“There are, of course, occasional gala 
performances, or special occasions of 

















Ramon Blanchart, Baritone, of Boston, 
as “Iago” in “Otello” 


some kind, when higher prices are paid. 
I am speaking now of the singer en- 
gaged for a series of performances in 
one place. Even on special occasions, 
however, they do not dream in Europe 
of paying the sums that are exacted here. 
When it comes to an engagement of a 
number of weeks or months, the man- 
ager of the theater simply makes a 
plain statement: ‘We can afford to pay 
so much for so many appearances. Will 
you sing?’ There is no controversy over 
the matter. It is merely a question of 
yes or no. 


Change Must Be Gradual 


“The change in the relations of man- 
agers and public, artists and _ public 
must come gradually, I suppose, but I 
am sure that it will come. In order 
that the public may learn to appreciate 
an operatic performance from the stand- 
point of listening to the music, not to 
the singing of some one with a sensa- 
tional reputation, it is necessary to pop- 
ularize opera by giving good perform- 
ances at seasonable rates. In order to 
be able to do this the public must be 
educated to the point where it does not 
feel that a top price must be paid in 
order to be sure that it is getting some- 
thing good. The public, in other words, 
must develop taste and judgment. In 
order to know a good operatic perform- 
ance from a poor one there must be 
familiarity with the standard operas. 

“Who is going to take the first step 
to solve the difficulty—manager or pub- 
lic? The step must be taken; otherwise 
opera is nothing but an exotic, expen- 
sive, indeed extravagant amusement for 
wealthy people.. And even then large 
sums of money are lost in such ven- 
tures. Who is going to pay deficits? 
Not the State, which does not subven- 


tion opera in America—and you will not 
find many Eben Jordans, even in so 
wealthy a country. 

“High-priced opera does another harm- 
ful thing. It prevents young artists 
from being given a chance. The atti- 
tude of the average American man, 
about to go himself or send members of 
his family to the opera house, is roughly 
speaking, this: ‘Don’t think that I am 
going to pay out $5 a place to listen to 
beginners. If I pay for an orchestra 
seat I must hear Caruso, or Tetrazzini 
or Mme. Melba, or I’ll stay home and 
save my cash.’ 

“Within his lights he is perfectly 
right. But in Europe the newcomer in 
a cast, usually surrounded with experi- 
enced artists, is welcomed with curiosity 
and encouraged by the audience if there 
is unmistakable evidence of talent. It 
is true that an unknown quantity would 
not be given a chance, for instance, at 
La Scala, Milan. But there, again, is 
the advantage of opera at popular prices, 
because at popular prices there is a 
public educated for more than one opera 
house. There are consequently a large 
number of lesser theaters in the capi- 
tals and also in the smaller cities 
throughout Europe, where the beginner 
may prove himself and be advanced ac- 
cording to his merits. 

“And I must say that the public over 
there is, on the whole, a better judge 
of singing than this one. In Boston, 
for instance, where I can certainly say 
without flattery that there is one of the 
most intelligent publics of the United 
States—even here, that portion of the 
public which is really intelligent is dis- 
concertingly small. A number applaud, 
of course, during the performance, but 
they applaud with equal warmth, who- 
ever the artist is, whatever he has just 
done, save in extreme cases when a lack 
of talent cannot possibly go unrecog- 
nized! With the exception of the favored 
few the public at large has too little 
conviction, too little perception and dis- 
approval of what is bad, too little en- 
thusiasm for what is good. The way 
to remedy this is only through educa- 
tion, by giving opera at prices within 
the reach of the multitude. 


Russian Audiences Most Enthusiastic 


“It is interesting to contrast various 
publics. Of all the audiences that I 
have sung before, in both the Americas, 
in Italy, France, Spain, Russia and 
other places, the Russian audiences are 
most enthusiastic. Men, as well as 
women, will kiss your hands or the 
lapel of your coat if you have pleased 
them by your singing, and there are few 
welcomes so touching and so stimulating 
as those received, for instance, in War- 
saw or Petrograd, when you come 
out of the theater and find a crowd wait- 
ing to escort you back to your hotel 
and shout good wishes under your win- 
dow. Only in Russia is there found the 
equal of the splendor and the sumptuous- 
ness, one might well say extravagance, 
of the performances given in_ the 
Americas. 

“When opera is a popular institution 
in the United States I certainly expect 
to see far more American singers than 
I see at the present time. I have found, 
in the course of several years of teach- 
ing in this country, plenty of good 
voices. I will say more—plenty of indi- 
viduals, especially women, of consider- 
able dramatic talent, but very few in- 
deed who have a sense of what it means 
to be on the stage. Now in Europe the 
young man or woman contemplating a 
stage career is being educated for such 
a purpose, unconsciously or otherwise, 
from childhood on. They are habitués 
of the theaters, and, as students, usually 
receive special privileges which make it 
possible for them to sit in the presence 
of the masters of their art. 

“It is exactly the same with Ameri- 
can composers. It is not nearly so much, 
in my opinion, that they lack dramatic 
talent, but simply that they have almost 
none of what I will call a sense of the 
theater, of what is or is not effective, 
of what makes a good outline, of the 
effect which carries across the footlights. 

“As for opera in English I hardly 





know what to say. For Americans, cer- 
tainly! But I am frank to say that it 
appears to me impossible to sing one’s 
best either in English or in German. I 
prefer Russian very much to either of 
these languages, since it is far more 
musical and vocal, and, of course, sing- 
ing is easiest for me in French or 
Italian. And then the translations of 
standard operas are, as a rule, so pro- 
saic! They do not inspire the singer 
as they should.” OLIN DOWNES. 





Bispham Touring the West 


David Bispham started West on Octo- 
ber 10 to fill his engagements under the 
Redpath Bureau. ‘The baritone will be 
gone until October 28. He has already 
appeared at Anderson, Ind.; Freeport, 
Ill.; Waterloo, Ia.; Rockford, Ill.; Peoria, 
Ill.; Springfield, Ill., and Elgin, Ill. He 
has postponed for a short time the pro- 
duction of the new play “Benjamin 
Franklin,” in which he is to have the 
leading roéle, in order to make it pos- 
sible to fill the concert engagements 
which have been arranged for the early 
season. Before leaving for the West, 
Mr. Bispham _ sang _ selections from 
“Elijah” before a large audience in 
Newark, and, on October 8, lectured and 
sang before the students of Franklin 
Sargent’s American Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts. Mr. Bispham will give a 
song recital in Cincinnati, October 27, 
and upon his return to New York he 
will have several appearances in the 
metropolis. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Albert Baker, 
of No. 292 West Ninety-second street, 
New York, entertained at a musicale 
October 9. Among those who sang were 
Florence Hinkle, Mildred Potter, Marie 
Sundelius, Hazel Fleener, Paul Althouse, 
Reed Miller, Frank Pollock and Lambert 
Murphy. Those present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Althouse, Mr. and Mrs. Reed 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Huhn, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Hosea, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reinald Werrenrath, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gwilym Miles, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Wield, Mme. Marie Sundelius, Mrs. and 
Miss Fleener, Florence Hinkle, Mildred 
Potter, Irene Armstrong, Lambert Mur- 
phy, Herbert Witherspoon and Frank 
Pollock. 





A correspondent of the New York Sun 
recalls that the first Beethoven festival 
ever given in this country took place at 
New Haven, Conn., on December 5, 6 
and 7, 1870, in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Bee- 
thoven. This festival was the conception 
of Gustave J. Stoeckel. 


Jeanne Brola, formerly of the Chicago 
Opera Company, was engaged for the 
Quinlan Opera Company, now disbanded. 
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HORATIO PARKER AGAIN 


MusIcAL AMERICA learns this week that Horatio 
Parker has won the $10,000 opera prize offered 
by the National Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
composer of the music-drama, “Mona,” which won the 
Metropolitan’s $10,000 prize a few years ago, has again 
collaborated successfully with Brian Hooker, who has 
written the text of the new work. 

It is learned that fifty-six operas were submitted, a 
goodly number, indeed. Of the three judges none 
served on the jury in the Metropolitan contest. There 
will be those who will maintain that nothing is proved 
by the fact that Professor Parker has captured the 
prize again and that his manuscript, on which no name 
appeared, was adjudged the best of fifty-six scores. 
But at any rate, it is cause for congratulation that 
Professor Parker was not dismayed by the fate of 
“Mona,” which, since its initial guaranteed perform- 
ances, has remained unheard. Whatever the justice or 
injustice of its fate, Professor Parker has had the 
courage once more to set himself the formidable task 
cf writing an opera, and once more his work has been 
accounted the best. He has shown that his music is 
worthy of the approval of serious musicians, whose 
judgment must be valued as discriminating, and the 
performance of his work next Spring in Los Angeles 
should be one of the most significant musical events of 
the year. If the new work adds all that it is hoped it 
will to the lustre of American operatic achievement, the 
result may well be a rehearing of “Mona,” and possibly 
a revised popular verdict as to the merits of that work. 





“A SYMPHONY BY VON MOLTKE” 


Dr. Ernest Kunwald, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, has called the operations of the 
seven German armies in France and Belgium a “Sym- 
phony by General von Moltke,” and is reported to have 
said that “the manner in which the military operations 
were arranged and executed could only be compared to 
the construction of Beethoven’s splendid symphonies,” 


and that “aside from any patriotic feeling, it has been 
a purely asthetic enjoyment to follow the development 
and systematic working out of the seven themes, 
musically speaking.” 

Yes, it is an inspiring sight to see the skill and 
power with which millions of men, trained to the occu- 
pation, go out and slaughter other men. It is thrilling 
to watch their mastery in the arts of pillage and de- 
struction. It is most asthetically stimulating to ob- 
serve the nicety with which a lyddite shell can be 
dropped upon a particular building, blowing it and its 
occupants to atoms. It is the keenest kind of artistic 
enjoyment to watch the maneuvers of the seven 
“thematic” armies in the effective laying waste of the 
country which they traverse. 

All this is marvelously thrilling, and one could dilate 
on it to a very considerable extent. If the war art is 
to be cultivated and practiced it should be done strongly, 
effectively and with vigor, as one would practice any 
other art. There is a slight difference, however, that 
might be mentioned between a symphony by Beethoven 
and one by von Moltke. The artist in tones marshals 
his hosts for the revelation of life and beauty—the 
artist of sword and cannon marshals his for the revela- 
tion of death and horror. 





AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 


A good deal is being said just now about the oppor- 
tunity which the turmoil in Europe gives us in America 
of taking a signal step forward, or even leading the 
world in artistic advance. 

Oscar Seagle, the baritone, recently returned from 
Europe, points out in an interview that the artistic 
atmosphere of the Old World is at present smashed 
beyond hope of musical recovery and that the American 
mind should be brought to understand that now is the 
time to place our imprint upon art. 

Undoubtedly, in a business way, many opportunities 
for the artist will be forthcoming in America, which 
will not exist in Europe, but mere increase in quantity 
of activity by no means implies true progress or leader- 

‘ship in art. 

The present is not so much a time to “place our 
imprint” upon art as to begin to think what we, as a 
nation, really want to say in art. The war is sweeping 
away the hosts of little questions of the past and open- 
ing up a few big, new questions for the future. It 
makes many of our present activities appear hopelessly 
unimportant, and there is much that we might have 
said and done last year that is not worth while to say 
and do now. Things that might have been worth ex- 
pressing a little time since are now no longer worth 
expressing. 

While not ceasing our practical artistic efforts, it is 
above all now the time to pause and reflect deeply in 
our thought. The American artist, of whatever kind, 
should read and ponder what all the leading thinkers 
on both sides of the European conflict are saying and 
writing. Only thus will they realize the true nature of 
the great issues at stake in the world at the present 
time. Only by coming to some conclusion in these matters 
will the art world of America know what it wants to 
say and has to say. Only thus will it vitalize itself 
and prepare itself to meet the facts of civilization or 
non-civilization about us. Only thus will it clear its 
own vision of the great issues of right and might, of 
beauty and ugliness, and know what are the songs that 
it shall truly wish to sing—songs of power, conquest, 
peace, righteousness, as the case may be. 

It is in its reaction to the great issues now at stake 
that America will find and declare itself, and it is thus 
that it will arrive at the perception of understanding 
of that to which it wishes to give voice. One great 
phase of this voice will be the activities and manifesta- 
tions of the art world, and in all departments of art. 
Among artists the better thinkers will come to the 
front. Only the lesser ones will construe the present 
opportunities merely as a chance to take advantage of 
commercial artistic conditions which do not exist else- 
where. There has been much superficiality in our 
broadening artistic activities in the past, and now, if 
ever, is the time to deepen the nature of that progress, 
and this is only to be done by study, thought and re- 
flection devoted to the present issues which are being 
contested in Europe. Sooner or later America .erself 
must meet those issues, artistically as well as otherwise, 


and it must meet them with understanding and with its . 


mind made up. 





A NEW WAGNER CRIME 


When it was recently re-discovered that George 
Washington swore, the final touch for Americans was 
given to the revelation that great men, after all, have 
feet of clay. Since the days when Wagner’s glory was 
the only thing about the great composer in which the 
world was interested, a host of critics and investigators 
have been assembling and collating the many flaws in 
his character. At last, however, the worst is known, 
and it develops that the list of his other crimes is now 


capped by the final one, namely, that he borrowed books 
without returning them. One can trust Wagner, how- 
ever, to do this in no mean way, and, in fact, it appears 
that he practiced this species of borrowing on no less a 
person than a king—King Ludwig I of Bavaria, as the 
informer states, though possibly meaning King Lud- 
wig II. 

Whether it was indeed the latter king, Wagner’s 
friend and benefactor, or some other Bavarian king, 
from whom Wagner borrowed the book with no inten- 
tion of returning it is of comparatively little moment. 
The magnificence of the act remains the same. That 
the book borrowed was the original score of Wagner’s 
own “Rheingold” may be interesting as indicating the 
well-known egotism of the composer, and the action 
had merit, as well as a financial speculation. But 
murder will out, and representatives of the present 
King of Bavaria are trying to get the score back from 
the Wagner family. Hence the latest Wagner con- 
troversy. 
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George Folsom Granberry and His Nephew 


George Folsom Granberry, the director of the Gran- 
berry Piano School, New York, is shown above on the 
veranda of his new Summer home at Blue Ridge, Ga., 
engaging in miniature pugilism with his nephew, 
George Granberry Taliaferro. Mr. Granberry says 
the little chap already. shows signs of being able te 
look out for himself. 


Leoncavallo—In view of the anti-German opinions of 
the Italian composer, Leoncavallo, his “Pagliacci” has 
been boycotted by the opera at Cologne. 


Calvé—Emma Calvé will shortly give a religious re- 
cital in Montpellier Cathedral for the benefit of the 
wounded soldiers. Cardinal de Cabrieres will preside. 


Werrenrath—At an open meeting of the college 
fraternity men and women of New York and vicinity at 
the Hotel McAlpin on October 17 the music program 
contained the name of Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, 
who is an honored graduate of New York University. 


Miller—Christine Miller wrote to Fitzhugh W. 
Haensel, of Haensel & Jones, from Berlin that she had 
booked passage on the Potsdam for October 10 and is 
awaiting developments. The contralto has been coach- 
ing with Coenraad v. Bos and Heineman and has not 
been wasting her time during her stay in the German 
capital. 


Butt-Rumford—A London report says that, following 
their remarkable benefit concert in Albert Hall, London, 
said to have netted $25,000 for the “Work for Women” 
fund, Clara Butt and her husband, Kennerley Rumford, 
have offered to contribute the net proceeds of their 
concerts for the entire Autumn to the various British 
war funds. 


Quirogo—Manuel Quirogo, the Spanish violinist, who 
made his début Sunday night at the New York Hippo- 
drome, began to play the violin when five years old, 
He is now twenty-one, and was a pupil of Sarasate for 
a time. He is a nephew of the Countess Parda Bazan, 
a Spanish novelist, who writes on modern society life 
in Madrid and Lisbon. 


Alda—Mme. Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is apprehensive regarding the welfare of the 
cellist, Gutia Cassini, a Russian, eighteen years old, 
who assists in Mme. Alda’s concerts. He was at Leipsic 
when war was declared and proceeded to Lindau, where 
he was held by the Germans. A cablegram has been 
sent to Ambassador Gerard in Berlin, asking his co- 
operation in obtaining the release of the boy. 


Friedberg—The German Press Club gave a reception 
and musicale, October 17, in the Hotel Astor. New 
York, to Carl Friedberg, the German pianist, who ar- 
rived here last week. On the musical program were 
Adele Krueger, soprano; Helen Scholder, ’cellist; Karl 
Klein, violinist, and Earl La Ross, pianist. Among 
those present were Annie Friedberg, sister of the 
pianist; Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hertz, Andreas Dippel 
and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Stransky. 
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RITICAL transition from Jekyll to 
Hyde and back again is the jour- 
nalistic process being experienced these 
days by the latest of New York’s critics, 
Siegmund Spaeth. Besides writing his 
serious musical estimates for the Even- 
ing Mail, he has been abetting his 
friend, Franklin P. Adams, to the extent 
of contributing droll reviews of the Cen- 
tury Opera performances to F. P. A.’s 
“Gotham Weekly Gazette” of the New 
York Tribune. Of “Lohengrin” he re- 
marks: 
“We would think that in an otherwise so 
original opera Wagner might have used a 


different wedding march than the familiar 
one you hear everywhere.” 


The story of “Madama Butterfly” is 
characterized as: 

One not reflecting much credit on the U. S. 
Navy, patriotism to the contrary notwith- 
standing. In fact, we would strongly recom- 
mend to take away the commission of Lieu- 
tenant B. F. Pinkerton, the low-life traitor, 
marrying a little Japanese girl for a joke 
and then coming back three years later with 
an American wife. We had heard about 
these fiendish New York tenors and their 
ways, but had never believed the stories be- 
fore. 

* * x 


One Sunday evening at the Century, 
as the patriarchal poet, Edward Mark- 
ham, was observed discussing music with 
Ernst Knoch, the Centiry’s Wagnerian 
conductor, who is said to resemble the 
Bayreuth master, thus quoth Mr. Spaeth: 

“Tableau: ‘Debate between Longfellow 
and Wagner in 1880.’ ” 


x * x 


It was evidentally an efficiency enthu- 
siast who wrote to the New York 
Tribune the other day suggesting that 
Mary Garden, instead of carrying out 
her intention to aid the Red Cross on 
the battlefields, might lend more valu- 
able aid by singing as usual during the 
season and giving the fruits of her gifts 
to the Red Cross or the hospitals. 

Some of the unkind critics of the 
famous prima donna’s singing would 
doubtless make the same suggestion—in 
fear that she might burst into song for 
the delectation of the wounded. 


* * + 


_ Says a correspondent in describing the 
first rehearsal of a band composed of 
the employees of a trolley company: 

“The pavilion in the park on Monday night 
was filled with trolley-men who were eager 
to learn to play in harmony.” 

Cause of the discord—too many con- 
ductors. 

* * x 


The unemployed German waiter who 
tried to sing the British soldiers’ march- 
ing song only got as far as “It’s a long, 
long vay to der Tip .’—London 
“Opinion.” 





The usual talk of the opera folk about how 
they love dear America and dote on dear New 
York may be taken for truth just this once. 
In all the world they cannot find another 
refuge from the war. If Europe’s armies are 
still fighting -it out on the same line next 
Summer there will be a demand for Italian 
villas on the Jersey coast and Alpine cottages 
in New England’s mountains such as never 
was heard of before in musical New York.— 
W. B. Chase in New York Evening Sun. 


Why bother to disband the Metro- 
politan company at the end of the sea- 
son? Simply establish a Summer branch 
of the opera house at Newport. There 
you’ll have the same old diamond horse- 
shoe. Mayhap, though, a few of the 
hard-pressed millionaires may be anx- 
ious to rent their Newport villas to the 
song birds for the Summer. 

cd * * 





(Paris) 


From “Le Sourire” 


“Et puis, pourquoi joue-t-elle toujours 
la ‘derniére pensee de Weber?” 

“Je pense qu’ainsi elle est sure que ce 
monsieur Weber ne pourra pas pro- 
tester!” 


What’s this—linguistic violation of 
neutrality? No, a little practice for the 
Berlitz graduates. 


x * x 


“How do you like your new music 
master?” 

“He is a very nice, polite young man. 
When I made a mistake yesterday he 
said: ‘Pray, mademoiselle, why do you 
take so much pains to improve upon 
Beethoven?’ ”—F rom Le Figaro (Paris). 

. £ »s 

That composite individual, “Beau 
Broadway,” of the New York Telegraph, 
relates being told by George Max- 
well of the effect of the war on Cyril 
Scott, the English composer-pianist, who 
had happened to announce that he would 
play a certain German piano on his Eng- 
lish tour. 

The result was that every local man- 
ager wrote to the agents of Mr. Scott 
cancelling his dates on the ground that 
they dare not let a German piano appear 
on an English platform. 

We may now be prepared, says “Beau 
Broadway,” to receive cablegrams such 
as the following: 

LONDON, Oct. 9.—Mme. Kennerly Butt 


was hissed last night while singing ‘Oh! 
Blessed Peace.’’ The audience had discovered 
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Profit Sharing 


| eee upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 
& Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing 


their profits with the buying public. 


The gradual 


increase of their output and resources, coupled with 
the concentration of their plants and employment of 
the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- 
abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their 


pianos at a lower rate than ever. 


A new small grand 


piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 
tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 
the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 
critical examination by the public of this their latest 
great achievement in the art of pianoforte building 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 


107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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that she had eaten German fried potatoes 
for luncheon. The gifted contralto immedi- 
ately struck up “Rule Britannia, Britannia 
Rules the Submarines,’ and she was partly 
forgiven. The incident is regarded as a deadly 
blow at Von Kluck’s army. 
. Bia 

“JT am sure I shall thoroughly enjoy the 
opera to-night.” 

“And why not? You are the best- 
dressed woman in the house.” 


CLUBWOMAN IN PUBLIC LIFE 


Illinois Musical Leader Runs as Bull 
Moose for College Trusteeship 


RoOcKFOoRD, ILL., Oct. 17.—Mrs. Chand- 
ler Starr, pianist, organist and president 
and founder of Rockford Mendelssohn 
Club, and a woman whose influence for 
the highest standards in musical life has 
been felt not only throughout this part 
of the country, but is widely known in 
all branches of musical life, has accepted 
the nomination on the Progressive ticket 
for trustee of the University of Illinois. 
The splendid gift of $200,000 to the Uni- 
versity by Captain Smith of Champaign 
for the purpose of perfecting the music 
department suggested the presenting of 
Mrs. Starr’s name for this office. 

Musicians throughout the State have 
volunteered their support of her candi- 
dacy for trustee. Large crowds have 
attended the Progressive meetings when 
Mrs. Starr spoke and her endorsement 
has been assured at each appearance. 
Monday evening, with Mrs. Daisy Force 
Scott, her campaign manager and one 
of the leading voice instructors of this 
city, she will be seated on the platform 
with Colonel Roosevelt at the big Pro- 
Coliseum in 











gressive Rally at the 
Chicago. H. F. 
“Jewels” Explained at Third Hubbard 


Opera-Talk 


As the subject for the third of his 
series of Century opera-talks given last 
Sunday Havrah Hubbard chose Wolf- 
Ferrari’s melodramatic “Jewels of the 
About 


Madonna.” one-third of his 
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time was given over to a 
prefatory discussion of various other 
topics. Mr. Hubbard’s delineation of the 
opera itself was intelligent and often im- 
passioned. His accompanist, Floyd L. 
Baxter, lent valuable aid. Since the 
opera house was in use for a rehearsal 
of the “Jewels” the talk was given in 
the Century Lyceum and the audience 
overtaxed the seating capacity of this 
unique auditorium. 





Alfred Kase, the Leipsic baritone, re- 
cently gave two recitals of patriotic 
songs in aid of the Red Cross Fund, 
which was thus augmented to the extent 
of nearly $1,500. 





The Songs and Choral Works of 
MARSHALL 


KERNOCHAN 


are being widely performed by noted 
artists and choral societies 





JUST PUBLISHED 
“LILACS” 
“A CHILD’S SONG” 


Two short songs—for high voice 





A list of these works may be 
obtained from his publishers 
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AM FRANKO has for many years 
been recognized as one of the most 
worthy contemporary authorities on the 
music of bygone days. Those who re- 
member the concerts of old music which 
he gave for many years in New York 
realize the value of his services in reviv- 
ing many forgotten masterpieces. In 
more recent years he has given some 
time, while living in Berlin where he 
now teaches, to the transcribing of the 
works of old masters for the violin with 
piano accompaniment, so that they may 
be suitable for concert performance 
to-day. 

Many of these have been published and 
have been played by virtuosi. A new 
set of six transcriptions has just been 
put forth by thé Berlin house of Ries & 
Erler.* Mr. Franko has this time taken 
a “Siciliano in C Minor” of Bach, an 
“Air de Ballet” of Grétry, a “Pavane” 
by Benedetto Marcello and three Rameau 
pieces, “Tambourin,” “Menuett” and 
“Rigaudon.” He has arranged them in 
a masterly manner and has written piano 
accompaniments which will pass muster 
with the most hypercritical. He has set 
the violin part so that it is really effec- 
tive from the standpoint of the public 
performer. One has but to examine 
these pieces to realize that Mr. Franko 
is a musician of fine parts. He knows 
the spirit of the old masters and in giv- 
ing sm settings for to-day he has not 
tampered with them in the way that so 
many have in the attempt to transcribe 
old music. 

What Fritz Kreisler has done for 
short compositions by Martini, Fran- 
coeur, Pugnani et al., Mr. Franko has 
done for the masters named above. One 
can pay him no higher compliment for 
this set of transcriptions than to record 
that in them he has rivalled those of 


Mr. Kreisler. 
. ok * 


OTTFRIED H. FEDERLEIN, the 
gifted young organist of the Eth- 

ical Culture Society of New York, who 
has written some very clever composi- 
tions in recent years, has a new piece for 
the organ published by J. Fischer & Bro., 
New York. It is called “Sunset and 
Evening Bells,”+ and is no better music 
than its title might imply. Opening with 
a short Andantino in hymn style (the 
first two measures of which are descend- 
ants of Chopin’s immortal C Minor Pre- 
lude), Mr. Federlein has written a mel- 


~ *“Siciliano” (Bach); “Air de _ Ballet’’ 
(Grétry); “Pavane” (Marcello); ‘“Tambou- 
rin,” “Menuett,” “Rigaudon”’ (Rameau). Six 
Compositions for the Violin with Piano Ac- 
companiment. Transcribed by Sam Franko. 
Published by Ries & Erler, Berlin. Price 
M. 1.50 net each the first five; M. 2 net the 
last. 

*“Sunset and Evening Bells.” For the 
Organ. By Gottfried H. Federlein. Pub- 
lished by J. Fischer & Bro., New York. Price 
75 cents. 
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ody in F major, common time, which is in 
no sense worthy of him. It is sweet and 
“tuney” and it calls to mind an overture 
called “The Bridal Rose,” which is still 
played to-day by Sunday School orches- 
tras all over the country. After this 
comes a middle section in A minor, a 
complete statement of the material hinted 
at in the D minor introduction; on the 
repetition the “evening bells” come in on 
the chimes, a popular effect much em- 
ployed by organists, but one which can 
never be musicianly. The F major por- 
tion returns and completes the three- 
part song form. 

Even the free imitation with which the 
composer adorns his F Major theme does 
not lift it out of the commonplace. The 
piece which is in the class of Lemare’s 
much played Andantino in D Flat will 
doubtless be very popular. What T. 
Tertius Noble, the noted English or- 
ganist of St. Thomas’s Church, New 
York, called “lolly-pop ditties” in an in- 
terview with the present writer in 
MUSICAL AMERICA a year or two ago, 
seem to have a place in the esteem of 
those persons who attend organ recitals 
in America. 

* * x 


CLIFFORD PAGE, one of the 
e ablest of contemporary American 
creative musicians, has made a _ very 
charming arrangement of Dvorak’s Hu- 
moreske, op. 101, No. 7, for mixed voices 
with piano accompaniment, under the 
title “Darky Lullaby.”{ The setting of 
this popular piece, made famous by Fritz 
Kreisler on one of his American tours 
some years ago, shows Mr. Page a gifted 
musician who understands how to ar- 
range. The part-writing is musicianly 
and in good taste. 

The text has been provided by Fred- 
erick H. Martens and, like his other 
works, is well written. In it Mr. Mar- 
tens has built up in negro dialect an 
attractive picture of the South. It suits 


the music perfectly. 
. ---s 


EORGE B. NEVIN has written a 
most natural and appealing song 
in Scottish folk style in his “When the 
Kye Come Hame.”§ To create the color 
of Scots folk-song is not so easy as 
many composers think, but this song 
proves conclusively that a serious musi- 
cian may make such an essay with 
success. 
yr anc ge | the song is charming and 
its simple character will make it much 
admired. It is for a low voice and is 
inscribed to Mildred Potter, the contralto, 
who ought to be able to sing it entranc- 
ingly. 
* * * 
7 es new sacred songs published by 
G. Ricordi & Co., New York, are 
Geoffrey O’Hara’s setting of “Oh, for a 
Closer Walk with God,” and J. Wesley 
Brown’s “The King of Love.’|| Mr. 
O’Hara, who in the past has written some 
creditable songs, frequently in the ballad 
style, has a melodic idea here, too. It is 


t“Darky Lullaby.” For Chorus of Mixed 
Voices with Piano Accompaniment. Ar- 
ranged by N. Clifford Page from Dvorak’s 
Humoreske, op. 101, No. 7. Published by C. 
C. Birchard & Company; Boston, Mass. 
Price 8 cents. 

§‘‘When the Kye Come Hame.” Song for 
a Low Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By George B. Nevin. Published by the Theo- 
dore Presser Co., Philadelphia. 
cents. 

||““Oh, for a Closer Walk with God.” Sacred 
Song by Geoffrey O’Hara. “The King of 
Love.” Sacred Song by J. Wesley Brown. 
Price 60 cents each. Published by G. Ricordi 
& Co., New York. 
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not exactly exalted in spirit, but that is 
scarcely to be looked for in sacred songs 
of the day. It is published for high, 
medium and low voices. 

“The King of Love,” on the other hand, 
is an example of the practice of joining 
what is musically a “cabaret ballad” to 
a sacred text. Its prototype is a song 
written years ago called “Face to Face.” 
It is equally sentimental, sickly and 
syruppy and has no raison d’étre what- 


soever. 
*x* * * 


AUL AMBROSE, well known as or- 

ganist and composer, has a number 

of new part-songs which appear from the 
press of Arthur P. Schmidt.** 

For three-part chorus of women’s 
voices there is an attractive setting of 
Rosamund Marriott Watson’s “Gypsy 
Serenade,” in which there are employed 
with good effect several measures from 
Brahms’s G Minor Hungarian Dance. It 
is dedicated to the St. Cecilia Club, Vic- 
tor Harris, conductor. Mr. Ambrose 
has made a good musicianly setting of 
Bayard Taylor’s “Wind and Sea” for 
male voices a capella. It is natural and 
capably written. 

There are two sacred numbers, “Comes 
at Last a Voice of Gladness” for mixed 
voices, with accompaniment ad lib., and 


“Suffer the Little Children,” for mixed 


voices with alto solo. The second of 
these is a very praiseworthy piece of 
work, with plenty of variety and a fine 
opportunity for the solo voice. 

Mr. Ambrose’s work is that of a well- 
equipped musician who understands the 
various media in which he works. 





**“Cypsy Serenade.” Part-Song for 
Three-Part Womens’ Voices. “Wind and 
Sea.” Part-Song for Male Voices a Capella. 
“Comes at Last a Voice of Gladness.” An- 
them for Mixed Voices with Organ Accom- 
paniment ad Lib. “Suffer the Little Chil- 
dren.” Anthem for Mixed Voices, Alto Solo 
and Organ Accompaniment. By Paul Am- 
brose. Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, 
Boston, New York and Leipsic. Price 12 
cents each. 


| eat the press of the Washington 

Music Co., Washington, D. C., come 
a number of new publications, which in- 
clude a piece for piano solo called “Little 
Sister Rose,” by Ernest Lent, and two 
songs by the same composer, a setting of 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes” and 
“For the Sake of Somebody.” Two songs 
by Augusta B. Palmer also appear, “The 
Call of the Wilderness” and “The Mes- 
sage.” None of them is distinguished, 
though there is good melodic feeling in 
Mr. Lent’s setting of the familiar Bour- 
dillon poem.++ 


* * * 
T HREE pieces for the organ by Roland 
Diggle, a “Marche Triomphale,” 
“Springtime Sketch” and “Autumn 


Song,” are issued by J. & W. Chester, 
Brighton, England.*** They are doubt- 
less no worse than many other organ 
compositions published in England and 
America these days, but they fail singu- 
larly to reveal any of the charm which 
some of Mr. Diggle’s compositions in the 
past have possessed. The “Marche Tri- 
omphale” is very conventional, melodic- 
ally uninteresting and devoid of individ- 
uality; the “Springtime Sketch” seems 
to be a cross between Gabriel-Marie’s 
“La Cinquantaine” and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Chanson Triste” in mood and is cer- 
tainly anything rather than character- 
istic of Spring. The second melody in F 
major is very banal. 
“Autumn Song” is better and has some 
genuinely good moments especially in the 
measures in F minor, marked Lento. The 
rest of it, however, is salon-like in feel- 
ing and not a whit better music than 
such things as Thomé’s “Sous les Feuil- 





les,”” which it resembles. A. W. K. 
*7“Little Sister Rose.” For the Piano. 
By Ernest Lent. Price 50 cents. “The Night 


Has a Thousand Eyes,” “For the Sake of 
Somebody.” Two Songs for a Medium Voice 


with Piano Accompaniment. By Ernest 


Lent. Price 30 and 50 cents each respect- 
ively. “The Call of the Wilderness,” ‘‘The 
Message.” Two Songs for a Medium Voice 


with Piano Accompaniment. By Augusta B. 
Palmer. Price 50 and 40 cents each respect- 
ively. Published by the Washington Music 
Co., Washington, D. C. 


*** “Marche Triomphale,”’ “Springtime 
Sketch,” “Autumn Song.” Three Composi- 
tions for the Organ. By Roland Diggle. 


Published by J. & W. Chester, Brighton, 


England. 
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STUDYING MUSIC THE YEAR ROUND 











TUDYING music the 
year ’round has been 
made possible in 
America in recent 
years by the estab- 
lishment of many 
schools for Summer 
as well as Winter 
work. This is an emi- 
nently healthy condi- 
tion for it has brought 
together work and 
play and has made 
possible the continu- 
ous pursuit of study 











"tao Ramen without the  unfor- 
in honor of Mrs. tunate interruption 
Woodrow Wil- which still afflicts our 

public school system 


and which exists nowhere in the world 
but in America. Further, it makes 
possible the social intercourse of fellow- 
students, who can hardly become known 
to each other from visits at a teacher’s 
studio, as well as an exchange of ideas 
on how to practise and kindred topics. 
And all this in ideal vacation surround- 
ings. 

Far more important than the revenue 
which accrues to the teacher who is will- 
ing to work the year ’round is the per- 
manence which the direction of a Sum- 
mer school gives him. It places him 
in the class of an institution, rather than 
in that of an individual. Vocal instruc- 
tion, of which there is more than three 
times as much as of any other depart- 
ment of musical teaching in America, has 
led the way in courses of this kind. 

Only a few years ago Ellison Van 
Hoose, who has had a notable career as 
tenor at virtually every important festi- 
val in America, as well as in opera in 
Germany and Italy and also in Chicago, 
purchased a tract of land up in the 
Adirondacks, where he built a lodge 
which has since been named “Melody 
Lodge.” The need of a studio was felt 
and “Melody Studio” sprang into being. 
Two weeks ago, Mr. Van Hoose returned 
to New York after completing the third 
Summer session at his Adirondack school. 
Its development has been rapid. From a 
dozen students the first year, there has 
grown a large class of enthusiastic young 
men and women from New York, South 
Carolina, Florida, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
Utah, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
By next Summer, a third building, 
“Melody Bungalow” will be ready for the 
occupancy of students. 

During the Summer, while Mr. Van 
Hoose gives vocal instruction, classes in 
stage deportment are held under the 
direction of his gifted wife. “Melody 
Studio” is fitted out with a stage on 
which the aspirants for honors operatic 
are given the opportunity of public per- 
formance. Four musicales were given 
this Summer; the program of the last 
of them was the following: 
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Above—At “Melody Lodge” in the Adirondacks After Last Musicale of Season. 
A Group of Students from Camp Setag on Lake Pleasant and Mr. Van Hoose’s 
Pupils. Mr. Van Hoose Is Fifth from Left in Front Row. Below—“Melody 


Lodge” 


1. Piano Solo, Scott, “Danse Négre,’’ Mar- 
garet Hart; 2. Schubert, “Du bist die Ruh,”’ 
Liszt, “O Komm im Traum,” Mr. Van Hoose ; 
3. Campbell-Tipton, ‘Spirit Flower,’ Hawley, 
“In the Deeps of the Daisies,’’ Carrie Or- 
merod; 4. Dell ’Acqua, “Vilanelle,’’ Myriam 
Cauble; 5. Anne A. Hawley, “Gay Butterfly,” 
Romayne Herbert; 6. Piano Solos, Mac- 
Dowell, “To a Wild Rose,” “To a Water 
Lily,’’ Miss Hart; 7. Massenet, ‘‘Elegie,’’ Ed- 
gar Smith, “Confession,” A. Koch; 8. Meyer- 
beer, “Page Song,’ Frances Coglin; 9. 
Gounod, “Ange Adorable,’ Miss Cauble and 
Mr. Koch. 


A large number of Summer residents 
of the Adirondacks visited the Lodge to 
hear this program and much admiration 
was expressed for the work of the 
pupils. Mr. Van Hoose is enthusiastic 
about what he has accomplished in Sum- 
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mer study, and believes that it is along 
the lines he has laid down that the best 
results may be achieved in vacation study 
in America. A. W. K. 





Arthur Claassen Conducts Opening Con- 
cert in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TExX., Oct. 10.—The 
first musical event of the season was 
the concert at Beethoven Hall given by 
the Mozart Choral Club, the Beethoven 
Mannerchor and the San Antonio Sym- 
phony Orchestra, all under the direction 
of Arthur Claassen. Elsa Harms, con- 
tralto, and Mr. Marx, violinist, were 
soloists. The work done under Mr. 
Claassen’s direction was both a surprise 
and an inspiration to the large audi- 
ence. The time had been short for re- 
hearsals, but this was not apparent in 
the splendid results obtained. The 
solos by Miss Harms and Mr. Marx were 
greatly enjoyed. The accompanists 
were Aloys Braum, J. M. Steinfeldt and 
Clara D. Madison. C. D. M. 
Additions to Faculty of Hassell Conser- 

vatory, Brooklyn 

The newly organized Hassell Conser- 
vatory of Music, Brooklyn, of which 
Irwin E. Hassell, pianist, is the director, 
was formally opened with a musicale at 
which Bessie Smith, pupil of Mr. Has- 
sell, was presented with a gold medal in 
recognition of her ability to master a 
large number of concertos. The school 
has completed negotiations with Mme. 
Chalia Herrera, Spanish prima donna, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
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Company, to head the department of 
operatic coaching. Rafaele Diaz, the 
tenor, has also been added to the vocal 
department, and Bruno Zirato has been 
engaged as instructor of Italian. On 
Saturday evening, October 10, J. Van 
Broekhoven delivered an exceedingly in- 
teresting and instructive lecture on “The 
Singing Voice and its Physical Func- 
tions,” followed by a group of French 
and English songs well performed by 
Margarite Rockhill and a number of 
violin selections finely interpreted by 
Max Jacobs, both of whom are members 


of the conservatory faculty. 
W. A. BR. 





Pauline Jennings Engaged for Lectures 
of Education Board 


Among the lecturers engaged for the 
courses of the Board of Education is 
Pauline Jennings, who is to deliver her 
lectures on “The Orchestra,” “The Sym- 
phony,” “The Opera,” “Richard Wag- 
ner and the Music Drama,” “Robert 
Browning in His Relation to Music” 
and others. For her Browning lecture 
Miss Jennings gained much interesting 
data from a friend who enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the Brownings frequently. 
This data has been placed at Miss Jen- 
nings’s disposal and has enabled her to 
incorporate in this lecture interesting 
facts generally unknown to the _ pub- 
lic concerning the intimate family life 
of the Brownings. Especially interest- 
ing is her. relation of the fact that 
Browning himself enjoyed playing Bach 
and Beethoven. Miss Jennings has 
appeared successfully as lecturer at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University; 
Brooklyn Institute, the Board of Educa- 
tion and before many women’s clubs 
throughout the United States. 





Milwaukee Mannerchor Opens Season 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 8.—The Mil- 
waukee Minnerchor, under the direction 
of Albert S. Kramer, opened its new 
season on September 30 by presenting 
a splendid program for the benefit of 
the Northwestern College Club of Mil- 
waukee, composed of former students at 
Northwestern College, Watertown, Wis. 
The audience was especially apprecia- 
tive of Zunder’s “Jubilate” and Hegar’s 
“Morgen im Walde.” The soloists were 
Rudolph Schmidt, baritone, and Lucy 
Hempe, soprano. M. N. S. 


Willy Burmester, the violinist, sailed 
on October 17 from Rotterdam, and on 
his arrival in New York will occupy a 
suite of rooms at the Hotel Plaza. 
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‘His voice is rich in color and sympathetic in 
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CAGO, FEBRUARY 15. 

‘“‘After Titta Ruffo, Chicago has never heard a 
better baritone.’’—IT. TRIBUNE, APRIL 30. 

“His French songs were  delightful.’”,—DAILY 
NEWS, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 15. 
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Critics of Two Continents Have 
Praised Art of Ethel Leginska 











Miss Leginska made her American 
début in Afolian Hall, New York, on 
January 20, 1912, and the New York 
critics were unanimous in proclaiming 
her an artist of the first rank. Subse- 
quent appearances at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York and in 
Toronto, Cleveland, Philadelphia and 
with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra at 
the Buffalo May Festival (where she 
shared honors with Olive Fremstad and 
Pasquale Amato) were a succession of 
successes. 

On August 31 Miss Leginska appeared 
in a joint recital at Long Beach, L. I., 
with Nahan Franko, and made a suc- 
cess in Liszt’s transcription of Schu- 
bert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” the 
Schulz-Evler “Blue Danube Valse” 
arabesques, Arensky’s F Sharp Major 
Etude, her own “Moments Musicaux” 
and several Chopin numbers. 

Miss Leginska will appear with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra in New 
York, on October 28. 

Horatio Parker has engaged this 
pianist for a symphony concert in 
New Haven, Conn., on November 8, and 
the pianist will appear at Jordan Hall, 
Boston, on November 9. She will open 
her New York season at A®olian ll 
on November. 16, when she will give a 
program composed of twenty-four 
Chopin preludes and twenty-four etudes. 
In January she will appear in Toronto 
at one of the Hambourg subscription 
concerts, and a few days later will play 
at one of the Rubinstein Club concerts. 
After that she will appear at the first 
Liederkranz concert in New York. ; 


| aber ar recegerndt temperament and a 
technic that has gained her the 
most favorable sort of recognition from 
critics throughout the world, have made 
Ethel Leginska, one of Leschetizky’s ex- 
ponents, popular with music-lovers from 
the start of her professional career. In 
private life Miss Leginska is a quiet, 
unassuming young woman; on the con- 
cert stage she is an artist of remarkable 
vital force. 

In her London orchestral appearances, 
with Sir Henry Wood as conductor, and 
in her tours of England in recital and 
concert, Miss Leginska made an excel- 
lent impression and her appearance with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and 
later in recitals in Berlin and the larger 
German cities brought her the unani- 
mous praise of German critics. She re- 
ene this success in Paris, Vienna and 

etrograd. 
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William Reddick Engaged as Alice Niel- 
sen’s Accompanist 


William Reddick, the young American 
pianist, who acted as accompanist for 
Arthur Hartman on his last American 
tour a few years ago, has been engaged 
for the concerts of Alice Nielsen this 
season. Last Spring and during the 
Summer he presided at the piano for 
Miss Nielsen in her concerts and proved 
so efficient that he was chosen for her 
season’s tours. He has already appeared 
with her in Springfield, Pittsfield and 
several other New England cities this 
Fall and leaves. for the West with her 
this week. In addition to this he is act- 
ing as organist of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Elizabeth, N. J., where he is 
now in his second year. He will also 
be accompanist for Riccardo Martin in 
several recitals this Winter. 





Music Credits in Omaha 


Schools 


OMAHA, NEB., Oct. 16.—At the first 
meeting of the Clef Club the question 
of music as an accredited study in the 
high schools was seriously considered 
and it was decided to wage a vigorous 
campaign to secure such a course in the 
Omaha high schools. The educational 
regulations of the State sanction it and 
it has already been established at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska City, and, I believe, other 
places. E. L. W. 


Move for 


PLUMON WITH FRENCH ARMY 





Maggie Teyte’s Husband Made Lieuten- 
ant for Services in Field 


From Bordeaux a letter has been dis- 
patched by Dr. Eugen Plumon, widely 
known in American musical circles as 
the husband of Maggie Teyte, to Fitz- 
hugh Haensel, of Haensel & Jones, 
giving an account of Dr. Plumon’s activ- 
ities in the French army. Says the 
writer: 

“Since August 12 I have been practi- 
cally on the road every day and so tired 
that some times I could hardly write a 
few lines to my wife. My experiences 
have been quite interesting. was at 
first a private and afterwards the auto- 
mobilist of a general. I have been pres- 
ent at many engagements, such as 
Tournai and some in the Belgian 
frontier. We had to retreat and owing 
to my services I have been made a lieu- 
tenant and placed at the disposal of the 
staff of the Hindu Expeditionary Corps. 

“T have no news from my wife, but I 
understand that she may be going to the 
States earlier if you book her some en- 
gagements. In any case do take care of 
her and if you write me, do so as fol- 
lows: Dr. E. Plumon, Officer In- 
terpreter to the Hindu Expedition 
Corps in France, London. This will 
reach me if I am still alive. Clément 
is an automobilist and carries some peo- 
ple here in Bordeaux. He looks well.” 
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Evening Mail’s Critic Explains His 
_ Attitude Toward Translated Operas 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


In your issue of October 8 you com- 
ment editorially on my views of opera in 
English, as expressed in the New York 
Evening Mail. I shall esteem it a favor 
if you will grant me the space for a 
clearer statement of my position. 

I assume three fundamental proposi- 
tions which must be granted by every- 
one interested in translated opera: 

1. The deliberate changing of any 
work of art can be excused only on ex- 
traordinary grounds. 

2. The translation of an operatic text 
(particularly from a Romanic to a Ger- 
manic language) necessarily involves the 
changing of a work of art, for even the 
best translation is very different from 
the original to which the composer set 
the music. 

3. The only valid ground for translat- 
ing operas into English is that of intel- 
ligibility. 

The problem, therefore, resolves itself 
into the simple question of how far in- 
creased intelligibility may balance or 
overweigh artistic inferiority. And this 
question must have a different answer as 
. applied to each individual opera. Some 
operas would never be intelligible at a 
first hearing, no matter in what lan- 
guage they were sung. Others are so 
fundamentally inartistic that no amount 
of mangling could seriously hurt them. 

As far as choral ensembles are con- 
cerned, and even. the more heavily or- 
chestrated dramatic passages you will 
agree that complete intelligibility is prac- 
tically impossible. When I said that the 
concerted passages in “La Traviata” 
might “equally well be sung in Italian, 
Russian or Chinese,” I meant, of course, 
from the standpoint of intelligibility. 
And you very properly emphasized the 
difficulty of making complicated choral 
singing intelligible in any language. 

The question, therefore, narrows down 
to those parts of an opera which a 
listener may fairly be expected to grasp 
at a first hearing, provided that he is 
familiar with the language in which the 
opera is sung. You object strongly to 
my blaming the English translation for 
revealing the frequent banality of the 
words in such passages. 

I admit that such commonplace 
phrases as you quote “are just as pre- 
posterous in the original Italian form as 
in English.” But you have overlooked 
one vital point. The Italian, or the 
Frenchman, listening to these banalities, 
allows his imagination free play and is 
unaware of anything commonplace or 
absurd in the text. The Anglo-Saxon 
imagination is, as a rule, incapable of 
such flexibility. It is too self-conscious 
to pass over a sudden plunge from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. 

This marked difference in the imagina- 
tive qualities of the races comes out 
strongly in the field of poetry. The Eng- 
lish language contains a definite “poet- 
ical” vocabulary of terms which sup- 
posedly stimulate the imagination more 
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than everyday “prosaic” words and 
phrases. In French and Italian poetry 
no such distinction is made, and the 
greatest poems are written in the sim- 
plest language. But the Latin imagi- 
nation supplies what the Anglo-Saxon 
cannot, and turns realism into romance. 

I recently heard a man, who is per- 
sonally and professionally interested in 
opera in English, say, “I like to hear an 
opera in the original tongue because it 
gives my imagination more of a chance 
than when I understand every word.” 

In any case, is it not true that a pre- 
liminary reading of the libretto is abso- 
lutely essential if one would attain a 
thorough grasp of an opera at the first 
hearing? And does not an English trans- 
lation merely cater to the mental laziness 
of an American audience, without really 
removing the necessity for preliminary 
study? 

In your plea for the “poetic element” 
which the modern realists have delib- 
erately renounced, I again agree with 
you thoroughly. Such operas’ as 
“Louise” must be a strain even to the 
Latin imagination. Hence the folly of 
attempting to translate them is all the 
greater. 

In closing, let me assure you that I 
believe in translated opera in so far as it 
has a real educational value. I believe 
in it just as I believe in phonograph and 
pianola records of great music, in photo- 
graphs and reproductions of great paint- 
ings, and in plaster models of great 
pieces of sculpture. These things all 
have their use, and are valuable aids in 
bringing a knowledge of art to an ig- 
norant public. But as soon as an ade- 
quate appreciation of the original works 
of art is possible then the mission of the 
copies and imitations is at an end. 

e boast of the advance in the general 
appreciation of music in America. Have 
we not yet progressed so far as to dare 
to present the masterpieces of opera as 
they were written by their creators, in- 
stead of in the simplified version of the 
kindergarten? 

Thanking you in advance for your 
courtesy, I am 

Yours very truly, 
SIGMUND SPAETH. 

New York, October 16. 





A Prophecy Come True 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


Your prophecy that the day will soon 
come when American students will com- 
plete their studies in their own land is 
surely nearing. This fact has long been 
obvious, but you were the first to awaken 
the United States with your manifesto. 

During these bitter times in Europe, 
our students are unable to rush madly 
into the artistic whirlpool over there, 
where music is now not paramount in the 
minds of the people. Each country is 
engrossed in the struggle, “thinks he sees 
the rising of a new sun and dreams of 
what will be when it reaches its glorious 
meridian.” 

When the volcanoes cease emitting the 
fumes of battle, it will take years to ex- 
cavate fruits from the ruins. Many for- 
eign pedagogues will flock to our shores 
and some will remain. I have often won- 
dered why young girls and boys rush 
across the water and endure such inces- 
sant hardships. 

But have not all warnings ever proven 
Cassandran? Many a time I sat in my 
small and rather barren apartment in 
Berlin-Shoenberg and would have de- 
spaired were it not for the ethereal balm 
of hope. Step by step one must climb 
the hill of art, or else slip and fall into 
the cavernous ravine below. 

Tuition is high in Europe, and natu- 
rally one deprives himself of comforts. 
What a price so many pay for a game 
that is a lottery! “The life so short, the 
craft so long to learn.” Once the germ 
of art overtakes us, then “a little learn- 
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ing is a dangerous thing; drink deep or 
taste not the Pierian spring.” 

In Berlin there is a section occupied 
mostly by music students. A great in- 
spiration rests here. Listening to my 
neighbor practice, made my own veins 
tingle with ambition, and nothing could 
keep me from my instrument. And then 
the free tickets to the concerts, for such 
artists as Harold Bauer, Rudolph Ganz, 
Richard Burmeister, Ignatz Friedman, 
Egon Petri and many others. People do 
not attend to display clothes and jewels, 
but to listen. This atmosphere has been 
the lure all these years. 

A well-known piano pedagogue of Ber- 
lin, who had taught many years.in Amer- 
ica, once said to me: “You know, I do not 
teach here as I did over there. Every- 
thing was done superficially in America, 
because your people have no time to 
learn; they have not the patience.” 

Here lies a lesson. I do not wish to 
heap contumely on the heads of our stu- 
dents, but let each one think how much 
truth is in this remark. 

Mr. Freund undertook to forward a 
great cause, and I hope the Lord spares 
him to realize the fruits of his endeavors 
and many more years. 

MusIcCAL AMERICA is grand, upright, 
square. It is the only musical magazine 
I read, and I do not overlook a single 
article. 

Here is every good wish for continued 
success and prosperity. Faithfully, 

LILLIAN SHIMBERG. 

Detroit, Mich., October 6, 1914. 





Chicago’s Operatic Dilemma 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As a music-lover and one of the opera- 
going public of Chicago, I have naturally 
been interested in the various announce- 
ments regarding the operatic situation in 
this city, and particularly the outlook 
for the coming season. A great deal has 
been printed regarding these matters, but 
about all of this mass of information, 
speculation and imagination which may 
be called tangible are the facts that the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company has 
“passed,” for the present at least, and 
that our only operatic certainty this Fall 
and Winter is an impending visit by the 
Century Opera Company. 

Speaking for, or as a member of, the 
body of the opera-loving public of Chi- 
cago, I may say that the announcement 
of the cancellation of the local Grand 
Opera season came unexpectedly and 
seemed premature—but that it was not 
received with any particular outburst of 
grief. As a matter of verity, while the 
Chicago public has supported its Grand 
Opera Company very liberally, there is 
no blinking the fact that each successive 
season since its inception has_ been 
marked by a distinct retrogression in the 
artistic standards attained. Nor has the 
prospectus of the forthcoming one, or the 
announcements of new singers engaged, 
tended to arouse any hope that there 
would be any improvement in this re- 
spect. 

To speak plainly, for the past season or 
two the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
had suffered from a variety of undesira- 
ble afflictions. One of these was a “prima 
donna conductor” whose ultra-promi- 
nence was rapidly approaching the limit. 
Another was a persistent thrusting for- 
ward of certain managerially or “angeli- 
cally” favored members of the company 
to the continuous detriment of artistic fit- 
ness. The inescapability, the inevitabil- 
ity of these singers was becoming very 
tiresome to many opera goers. Their 
perpetual obtrusion, often in réles which 
they were incapable of properly inter- 
preting, at last verged upon the propor- 
tions of a public nuisance. Beyond and 
above this, the company was badly in 
need of singers who could sing. The 
amount of faulty vocalism heard at the 
Auditorium last season was appalling, in 


view of the pretentiousness of the or- 
ganization and the tariff exacted at the 
box office. Some of it was merely due to 
amateurishness—for we were afflicted 
with a large number of unfledged “stars” 
—and some to pure lack of ability. The 
same statements apply as well to the 
histrionic endeavors of many members 
of the company. 

The organization was also a very jug- 
handled one. It was well equipped in 
some particulars and sadly deficient in 
others. The male singers were distinct- 
ly superior to the female. The sopranos 
were, as a whole, wofully weak, and even 
the competency of the contraltos could 
do little to atone for this. There was 
also a need of a first-class romantic 
tenor, which even the late arrival upon 
the scene of Mr. Muratore did not com- 
pletely fill; while the tenor oftenest as- 
signed the leading Wagnerian réles was 
thoroughly inadequate. 

I make the statement feeling that it 
cannot be successfully disputed, that the 
last visit made to Chicago, about five 
years ago, by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, at which time that organiza- 
tion played a four weeks’ engagement at 
the Auditorium, was productive of larger 
and better artistic results than the last 
three extended seasons of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company combined. It is 
also true that on the occasion of its last 
visit to Chicago the performances of 
the Boston Opera Company, taken as a 
whole, set a standard which our local 
company never surpassed and only at 
intervals attained. 

Chicago has shown that she will loyal- 
ly and liberally support a first-class 
grand opera company, and it is a pity 
that she cannot have one worthy of her. 
The last season here was one financially 
profitable to the company, which, how- 
ever, very foolishly plunged into the 
abyss of deficit by a spread-eagle “road 
tour” for which there was never at any 
time a chance of financial success. 

I am aware that these views will not 
be applauded in some quarters, but they 
are representative of those of a by-no- 
means-inconsiderable body of Chicago’s 
music lovers and opera goers, who are 
absolutely disinterested and whose sole 
desire is to be afforded the opportunity 
to hear, in their own city, in the future 
as in the past, the best that is to be 
heard upon the operatic stage. 

JOHN L. HERVEY. 

2122 Lincoln Park West, 

Chicago, Oct. 15, 1914. 
‘ 





England and the War 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Your Berlin correspondent, O. P. 
Jacob, says English people are not en- 
thusiastic about the war, and he quotes, 
as proof of the fact, the saying of two 
Englishmen whom he met in Milan some 
time before September 17: “What have 
we poor English ever done to deserve 
such a disreputable government as repre- 
sented by Asquith and Grey?” 

Dr. Jacob probably knows little or 
nothing of party politics in England, or 
he would have known that that speech 
could only come from a Unionist, the 
party which has bitterly opposed all the 
democratic legislation of Mr. Asquith’s 
government. But even many of the 
Unionist party, in common with Ameri- 
cans and Europeans, consider Sir Ed- 
ward Grey one of the few great states- 
men of the day. 

Dr. Jacobs’s friends, it is safe to sup- 
pose, had not been in England since war 
was declared, or they would have spoken 
differently. There are to-day no parties 
in England. Unionist and Liberal are 
united in their determination to keep 
faith with their ally, France, and to 
prove that a treaty with England is more 
than a “scrap of paper.” 

English people may not be “enthusi- 
astic about the war”—they prefer to 
leave “enthusiasm” for war to Prussia; 
but, the war being forced upon England, 
the whole nation is determined that it 
shall continue until Prussian militarism 
and all its attendant evils be laid low and 
the peace of Europe secured. 

Yours truly, 
AN ENGLISH LIBERAL. 
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LARGER GERMAN OPERA HOUSES REOPEN 


Berlin Royal Opera Giving Nightly Performances with Leading Artists in Casts—Humperdinck’s Historical 
‘“‘Marketenderin’” Appeals to Patriotic Tastes—-Walter Kirchoff Writes from the Battlefield—-One 


Gerraan Conductor Killed and Another Wounded in Battle 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30 Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W., September 18, 1914. 


Most of the larger opera houses have 
resumed their season’s work. The Ber- 
lin Royal Opera did not (as erroneously 
stated in some American newspapers) 
close its doors as a result of the war. 
At present nightly performances are be- 
ing given with artists such as Frieda 
Hempel, Margarete Ober, Paul Kniipfer, 
Ernst Krause and Erna Denera in the 
casts. Frieda Hempel and Mme. Ober 
expect to continue their engagements 
here until the middle of October, when 
they are booked to leave for the season 
at the Metropolitan. Under the condi- 
tions, however, their departure may have 
to be postponed a month or two. 

Melanie Kurt, the newly engaged dra- 
matic soprano of the Metropolitan, who 
is singing as a guest at the Charlotten- 
burg Opera, is not booked to leave for 
America until January. 


Kirchoff Writes from Battlefield 


From Walter Kirchoff, lieutenant of 
cavalry—the Royal Dragoons—in the 
Fifth Army Corps, comes a letter to 
Norman Salter, the German representa- 
tive of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Lieutenant Kirchoff, who is, of 
course, the distinguished tenor of the 
Berlin Royal Opera, sends from the 
battlefield assurances of his health and 
of a belief in a speedy termination of 
the war. He. says: 

“IT am very well, in spite of, or per- 
haps because of, the amount of physical 
work I am compelled to perform. Un- 
fortunately, the field-post is very irreg- 
ular. As it does not come my way of- 
tener than once in every eight days, 
communication with home and friends is 
bound to be unsatisfactory. 

“Our cause seems to be progressing 
so well that one may hope for peace be- 
fore long. Sweltering heat accompanies 
our marches, while the nights are cold. 
The towns are devastated, for the inhabi- 
tants will insist upon shooting from the 
houses. Dead horses are everywhere, and 
bodies of soldiers but partly buried. Some 
of the wine seems to have been poisoned, 
but otherwise, as I say, all is well. I 
may not say where I am at present, only 
this much, that we are in France. All 
my men are Poles—splendid fellows! 
Our troops are wonderful and the spirit 
displayed by the wounded is marvelous. 
I hope that we may have an early and 
happy ‘Wiedersehen’ and that I may be 
destined to make further progress in my 
career.” 

The casualties among conductors in 
this war comprise thus far Dr. Besl, of 
the Berlin Royal Opera, seriously wound- 
ed, and Kapellmeister Schreiber, of 
Braunschweig-Kiel, killed. 


ITH interest in warlike matters 
dominating everything, the pres- 
ent production in Berlin of Engelbert 
Humperdinck’s latest opera, “Die 
Marketenderin,” is particularly oppor- 
tune and establishes Otto Fiirstner, the 
head of the publishing house of Adolph 
Fiirstner, as something of a prophet. 
“Die Marketenderin” treats of Bliicher’s 
crossing the Rhine in 1813 and it prom- 
ises to become one of the most popular 
works in the répertoire of German opera 
houses. 
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Marteau Detained in Bayreuth 


Henri Marteau, the French violin vir- 
tuoso and professor at the Royal High 
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School of Music in Berlin, who, as our 
readers will remember, decided to become 
a German citizen at the outbreak of the 
war, was permitted to remain at Lichten- 
berg, Bavaria, where he has a charming 


villa. He was instructed, however, that 
he must not pass beyond the confines of Teacher of LUCY MARSH, 
the town. The other day, while taking HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


one of his daily walks, Mr. Marteau un- 
knowingly passed beyond the boundaries 
of the city—a fact that did not remain a 
secret to the circumspect officials. The 


and other favorite artists. 
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result is that since then he has been kep\ NEW YORK = 
in confinement in Bayreuth. | You see, | Simm 
the authorities here are so thoughtful 
that they always choose a musical locality MARGARET 
for musically inclined prisoners of war. 
Dr. Augustus Millner, the American 
baritone, and pupil of Madame Schoen- 
René, obtained an engagement to sing 
Hans Sachs in Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
just before the outbreak of the war. Soprano 
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Julia Culp and Dr. Ludwig Willner 
have been devoting themselves to the 
cause of charity. Two weeks ago they 
gave a joint concert in the Philharmonic 
and have announced another for Thurs- 


day next. 
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Additions to Faculty of Arthur Hyde’s 
Providence School 


PROVIDENCE, Oct. 12.—Arthur Hyde, 
formerly of Covent Garden, who has re- 
cently taken up his residence in Provi- 
dence and opened the Rhode Island 
School of Music and Dramatic Art, has 








engaged for the faculty Franklin Hold- 

ing to take charge of the violin depart- PIANIST ACCOMPANIST 
ment, and Pauline Weintraub, pupil of COMPOSER 

Joseffy, for the piano department. Miss Address: 38 W. 129th Street, NEW YORK 
Weintraub will also appear in concert in 

several of the large cities. Mr. Hyde GEORGE H. 


will direct the vocal and dramatic de- 
partments of the school. MADISON 
" pas ty aga - been teaching in 
vi t t time, ] 
rovidence but a short time, several of BASSO 


his pupils have already secured church 
positions, the latest of them being Ethel 
Smith, contralto, who is soloist at the 
First Church of Christ Science, and Fred 
Harmon, tenor, who is at the Church of 
the Transfiguration in Edgewood. 
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Albert Spalding’s Reappearance After 
Two Seasons’ Absence 


.Albert Spalding’s first New York re- 
cital in two seasons will take place at 
Carnegie Hall, Thursday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 29. Since his previous appearance 
in the same auditorium, the American 
violinist has made two tours of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and has paid three 
professional visits to Scandinavia. 
Within a period of eighteen months the 
artist, assisted by André Benoist, pian- 
ist, gave ninety-one concerts in England, 
France, Northern Germany, Holland, 
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WORK OF THE TEXT EDITOR 








An Ignored Factor in Growth of Musical Appreciation—Commercial 
Value of Quality—Increased Importance Attached to Correct- 
ness in Editorial Detail—A Few of the Men Identified with 
Textual Excellence of Modern American Music 





By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 








joer early and evil days when “any- 

thing goes” might have been called 
the motto of the American music-publish- 
er have long since passed; it is to be hoped 
never to return. We have progressed far 
beyond the stage when a miss was as 

good as a mile as 
regards music 
and text of a 
score or a song, 
when orthogra- 
phy, punctuation, 








grammar — mu- 
sical and textual 
—were  condi- 


tioned by the 
laws of chance; 
when literary 
quality expressed 
an absolute nega- 
tion of both terms 
which constitute 
the phrase. For at the present day the 
editor has come into his own and textual 
correctness is recog ized as an essential 
in modern music publishing. This ap- 
plies, of course, to both the musical and 
verbal text; and equally, of course, in all 
music in which words are merely in- 
cidental—in orchestra scores and com- 
positions for individual instruments—the 
musical text is of primary importance. 
On the other hand, so close is the unity 
between word and tone in music inter- 
preted by the human voice, that the text- 
ual line is hardly less important than 
the melodic; and it is this question of 
textual excellence, in relation to its effect 
on musical appreciation in general, 
which will be considered here. 
Naturally, the slow but gradual in- 
crease of musical and artistic culture 
throughout the land during the last fifty 
years is in the last analysis responsible 
for the national growth of musical ap- 
preciation. But the individual efforts of 
the various music publishers themselves 
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have splendidly supplemented this move- 
ment toward higher standards. The fact 
that the time, labor and money expended 
in these efforts have paid substantial 
dividends in the shape of increased sales 
and an enhanced reputation in no wise 
detracts from their merit. And if to a 
certain degree the attainment of a higher 
standard of quality in music publishing 
is to be ascribed to the hope of a com- 
mercial return, the aesthetic result is no 
less valuable or important. As in every 
field of commercial effort, superior qual- 
ity and increased selling value go hand 
in hand, in music publishing especially, 
with the happiest results for all con- 
cerned. 


Old Editions Compared 


The most striking illustration of the 
increased importance attached to correct- 
ness in editorial detail is afforded by a 
comparison between an old edition of 
some song or operatic score, printed 
from worn-out plates and rich in errata 
of every conceivable kind, such as oc- 
casionally falls into the hands of the 
musician, and a newer issue of the same 
work, printed within the last five or ten 
years. One may see at a glance what 
enormous forward strides have been 
taken in every direction: paper, engrav- 
ing, the minutie of mechanical and ar- 
tistic detail of to-day make the musical 
“forty-niner” seem several hundred years 
old, instead of a mere sixty-four. In 
the case of old scores the translations 
are usually neither singable, correct nor 
poetic; both the original texts and their 
English versions would wring a cry of 
horror from the breast of the purist; 
nor are all the blemishes uncorrected 
printer’s errors. The punctuation of 
these old editions at times recalls the 
artless mental attitude of one who once 
showed the writer a “lyric” which flowed 
along uninterruptedly for three stanzas 
to a lone terminal period. Evidently 
mistrustful of both his grammatical and 
his rhetorical punctuation, the author 
asked to have “some commas put in.” 
And the phraseology of the old-time 
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of singing. 


Another talented pupil is John Young, tenor. 


New York. 


ELEANOR McLELLAN 


MAKER OF SINGERS 


with the Metropolitan Opera Company; Sue Harvard, 
hiladelphia and New York Symphony Orchestras. 
Lucille Miller (appeared with the Pittsburgh and the New York Symphony Orchestras); John 
Weibley, bass soloist, Church of the Messiah, New York. 

Edward Strong, tenor, head of the vocal department of Carlton College, and tenor soloist at 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, for eleven years. f 
Rochester, prima donnas with Lew Fields’ company. 

Emma Kramlich and Marian Hebbard, supervisors of music in the New York public schools. 
Freda Windolph, now in grand opera in Europe; John Steiner, concert tenor, in Vienna, Aus- 
tria. May Jennings, concert mezzo soprano, formerly soloist at the Church of the Divine Pater- 
The well known oratorio tenor, Dan Beddoe, soloist at Grace Church, New 


York. Edwin Evans, baritone, in concert and oratorio. 
Margaret McCalmont, soprano, a well known teacher 


Among the contraltos on the grand opera stage in Germany may be found Helen Summers 
Eleanor Cochran, soprano, sop. Dantzig, Ger- 
many. Mrs. von Dahlen is the head of the vocal department, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. Clara 
Picken is the soprano soloist at the Church of the Mediator, N I A 

pupils are soloists at the Park Presbyterian Church in_ Erie, Pa. They are George French 
Brevelier, contralto, and Mrs. McKean, soprano: the former has been the soloist with the Erie 
Symphony Orchestra while the latter is a teacher at the Erie Conservatory of Music. 
soloist at the Church of the Divine Paternity, r . 
Penniman is the representative of Miss McLellan in California. 
the Crescent Quartet, and L. H. Harper, tenor. 


New York, is Tom Daniels, basso. 


ane Grover and Elsie 


Max Salzinger, a leading baritone of 


ew York. Two of Miss McLellan’s 


A former 

Juanita 
Dorothy Bolton, contralto, of 
Wm. Bonnet, tenor, Rutgers res. Church, 
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Mr. Kitchell will accept pupils in voice. 
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score in many cases offers fine examples 
of unconscious humor. 

The growing importance attached to 
perfection in detail as regards music 
editing has done away with all this. 
Even in its externals the modern score, 
in paper or cloth, offers an admirable 
artistic contrast to its hideous and often 
unshapely predecessors. And as regards 
textual correctness, improvement in 
handling the delicate problem of musical 
translation—an eternal compromise be- 
tween practical and literary considera- 
tions—as well as editorial accuracy of 
revision, the difference is as between day 
and night. The musician who examines 
a new score when adding it to his 
library no doubt appreciates its ex- 
cellences in a general way; yet, unless he 
has been associated with the editorial 
department of one of the large music 
publishing houses, he has only a faint 
idea of the sustained and conscientious 
labor involved in making it worthy of 
bearing the imprint of a reputable firm. 

In literature, full credit is usually as- 
signed for editorial work. But in 
musical publications the words “edited 
by” usually refer—as is only just—to 
the editor of the music itself. And 
though, in modern editions of music, es- 
pecially vocal works, the text is 
an integral portion of the _ whole, 
the important activities of the textual 
editor as a rule find no official recogni- 
tion. And while practical considerations 
would seem to justify this procedure, yet 
it has resulted in revisional work of the 
highest importance being accepted as 
mere matter of fact, and in a measure 
has deprived the textual editor of credit 
which is his just due. It is pleasant to 
reflect that in many instances this recog- 
nition withheld because of business 
exigencies, has been freely extended in 
other fields of endeavor; and that the 
text editor has won laurels as author, 
translator or poet. For his revisional 
work, hardly less important than that of 
the musical editor in developing musical 
appreciation by means of textual ac- 
curacy, is deserving of all praise. 

In mentioning the names of a few of 
the men who are either directly or in- 
directly associated with the creation of 
an ideal standard of textual excellence 
in music publishing, the writer begs to 
state that they represent only those with 
whom he is personally acquainted, and 
of whom he can speak at first hand, and 
that they by no means embrace the en- 
tire list of those whe have so admirably 
labored in this worthy cause. 

As regards the great publishing firms 
of Ditson and Schirmer, it might be 
said that two men, respectively, are 
most intimately associated with the ideal 
standard of excellence set by each house. 
In the Oliver Ditson Company, William 
A. Fisher, himself a composer of dis- 
tinction, may be said tc have established 
and maintained that standard of ex- 
cellence in publication to which the issues 
of this specifically American firm have 
conformed since the beginning of his 
régime as editor-in-chief. His selection 
of eminent critics, distinguished music- 
ologists and translato s of repute to add 
to the esthetic value of the Ditson pub- 


lications by means of their literary 
labors, and his own keen and cul- 
tured sense for literary quality as 


regards musical text-work have found 
their happiest expression in the splen- 
did volumes of the “Musicians’ 
Library,” with their admirable intro- 
ductions and excellent translations; as 
well as in such handsome and carefully 
edited collections as the “Twelve Songs 
by Debussy,” provided with a delightful 
study of the impressionistic master 
(edited, both as regards music and text, 
by the American composer, Charles 
Fonteyn Manney); and Weckerlin’s de- 
lightful eighteenth century “Berger- 
ettes.” Nor should W. J. Baltzell, editor 
of The Musician, be forgotten in con- 
sidering the editorial staff of the Ditson 
House. 

In Dr. Theodore Baker the house of G. 
Schirmer has been fortunate in secur- 
ing, during a number of years, the serv- 
ices of a scholar of unusual ability, a 
savant in the true sense of the word. 
A gifted philologist, possessing a vast 
fund of exact knowledge of all that ap- 


pertains to music and language, he is 
an unquestionable authority in his spe- 
cial field. It is to his ability and de- 
votion that the uniform literary excel- 
lence of the Schirmer editions may be 
largely ascribed. Dr. Baker has also 
made noteworthy contributions to the 
standard literature of music, and prac- 
tically all the important works issued by 
the house of Schirmer for the last years 
have passed through his hands. And in 
connection with the Schirmer editions, 
mention should also be made of Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth, who has made a number 
of excellent translations for this house 
during the last few years, and C. P. 
Poore, editor of the “Schirmer Bulletin.” 

With the editors associated with the 
Boston Music Company the writer has 
not had the honor of being acquainted, 
but with regard to Winthrop L. Rogers, 
who directs the London firm of G. Schir- 
mer, Ltd., he is able to speak from 
personal knowledge. Mr. Rogers’s liter- 
ary sympathies and cultured good taste 
often lead him to cencern himself directly 
with editorial questions arising in con- 
nection with the publications of his 
house. His intelligent initiative in this 
direction may be deduced from the fact 
that, having some time ago accepted for 
publication various songs by a distin- 
guished English composer, he found that 
the beauty of the melodies was consider- 
ably impaired by inadequate and un- 
poetic texts, which the composer had also 
written. Mr. Rogers, at the risk of of- 
fending the artistic susceptibilities of 
the musician in question, insisted upon 
new poems, more in keeping with the 
character of the songs, and possessing 
the literary quality lacking in the others. 

George Maxwell, the managing direc- 


. tor of the Ricordi Company. offers an- 


other instance of the head of an impor- 
tant publishing house who does not 
consider an intelligent supervision of im- 
portant editorial questions beneath him. 
Mr. Maxwell, as his editions testify, has 
a flair for the artistic comme-il-faut. 
He is eminently able to form a personal 
opinion of the merits of music, song- 
poems and translations submitted to his 
consideration, and his literary acumen 
and cultured taste are seldom at fault. 
William Maxwell, of the same firm, is 
also ably active in connection with its 
editorial routine. 


Heads of Firm Active 


Yet another example of direct per- 
sonal interest on the part of heads of 
firms as regards their editorial depart- 
ments is shown by Carl and George 
Fischer, of the house of J. Fischer & 
Brother, both of whom attach a high de- 
gree of importance to correctness and 
quality as regards the text-work in their 
editions, and are unsparing in their ef- 
forts to secure them. 

And like them, W. L. Coghill, the man- 
ager of the John Church Company, has 
thoroughly identified himself with the 
editorial betterment of American music. 
In Mr. Coghill sure control of the 
minutiz of business intricacy is paired 
with a sympathy and understanding of 
literary and artistic ideals. The textual 
and editorial excellence of the editions 
of his house is principally due to his 
initiative and interest. J. Leslie Dill- 
worth, of the same firm, has also been 
active in this direction. 

In the case of the Theodore Presser 
Company and the firm of C. Fischer, 
editorial responsibility is largely cen- 
tered in the hands of J. rancis 
Cooke, editor of The Etude, and Gustav 
Saenger, editor of The Musical Observer. 

This mention of those who have been 
instrumental in raising the standard of 
textual excellence in American music is 
of necessity incomplete. A number of 
important firms, such as Arthur P. 
Schmidt, the White-Smith Music Com- 
pany, the Hatch Music Company, the 
Clayton F. Summy Company and vari- 
ous others, deserve all praise in con- 
nection with their individual contribu- 
tions to the cause of better editions from 
the textual standpoint, and their editors 
have done notable work in this connec- 
tion. The writer’s desire to speak from 
personal knowledge only must serve as 
an apology for summarizing them under 
a general mention. 
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NOTABLE CONCERT AT 
BANKERS’ CONCLAVE 


Alma Gluck, Scotti and Zimbalist 
Form Artistic Trinity at 
Richmond Event 


RICHMOND, VA., Oct. 16.—An enor- 
mous crowd, composed of the 2,000 dele- 
gates, their wives and hosts of the 
American Bankers’ Association in ses- 
sion here this week, packed the city audi- 
torium to hear a joint recital by Alma 
Gluck, soprano; Antonio Scotti, bari- 
tone, and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
which was tendered them by the local 
committee on Wednesday, October 14. 

Alma Gluck sang with her usual fer- 
vor and charming style the Rossini aria, 
“Bel raggio lusinghier,” from “Semira- 





mide,” for an opening number and later 
was accorded a veritable ovation, and 
shower of flowers, when she sang in 
“ante-bellum” costume, “She Wandered 
Down the Mountain Side,” “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home” and “Dixie.” Zimbalist followed 
in the “Faust Fantasie,” in which he 
displayed rare technic. He later did 
some exquisite playing in a group of 
Beethoven, Haydn and Kreisler num- 
bers, adding as an encore the Saint- 
Saéns “Le Cygne.” 

Signor Scotti’s participation was in 
many respects the feature of the con- 
cert, aside from its being his first ap- 
pearance in the city. He sang as only 
the “bel canto” artist can the Prologue 
to “Pagliacci” and two Neapolitan songs 
of Tosti and Costa. His singing with 
Miss Gluck in the “La ci darem” duet 
from “Don Giovanni” gave the audience 
a glimpse of what the singing actor can 
do when shorn of all the operatic atmos- 
phere. His auditors were made to feel 
that Scotti could be Don Giovanni on the 
top of a soap box equally as well as on 
the Metropolitan stage. G. W. J., Jr. 


PORTLAND’S OVATION 
TO MME. FREMSTAD 


Fourteen Recalls at Her Début in 
Oregon City—Credits for 
School Music 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 10.—On Wednes- 
day evening Mme. Olive Fremstad won 
an ovation here. It was her first ap- 
pearance in Portland, and she was 
greeted by an enthusiastic audience 
which filled the Heilig Theater. Four- 
teen recalls were given and Mme. Frem- 
stad was most gracious in responding. 


Several numbers were repeated and 
three extra numbers given. The pro- 
gram was made up mostly of German 
songs, Schumann, Grieg and Hugo Wolf 
selections predominating. The great 
climax was reached in the “Liebestod” 
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TEACHER OF PIANO 
| 


LILLIAN ABELL ira? sPson ise 


Teacher of Piano at Graham School, } 
Studio, 128 W. 11th St., New York. Tel. 661 Chelsea 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


212 West soth Street, New York City 
Telephone: 2329 Columbus, 


ARTISTS’ MANAGER 


ROBERT PATTERSON STRINE 
Estey Hall, Philadelphia 
HARRY ANDERTON ixstevetiox  "™ 
(10 years pupil of E, M. BOWMAN.) 


Steinway Hall, 1¢° E. 14th St., New York. 
Room 12 (formerly Mr. Bowman’s). 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS-BEHR "sic" 


Refers to Mme. Louise Homer, Mr. and Mrs. 


Bechtel Alcock. 
Tel, 9689 River 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. 

CONCERT PIANIST 
GUSTAV L. BECKER Lecturer and Teacher. 
Thorough preparation for Teaching or Public Per- 
formance. New York Studios: Steinway Hall, and 
No. 114 W. 72d St., New York. ‘ 


ALEXANDER BERNE = inst Rectio: 
INSTRUCTION 
(For Six Seasons Pupil of Rafael Toseffy.) 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., Room 26, Fridays, 
847 Broad St., Newark, Mondays to Thursdays. 


FLORENCE BJORNSTADE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Classes in Theory and History of Music, 80 W. 
94th St., New York City. Tel. 8799 Riverside. 


WALTER L, BOGERT 





























President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association, 
1913. Musical Director of People’s Institute. Teach- 
er of Singing, 114 West 72nd Street, New York City. 
(Tuesdays and Fridays.) Residence Studio: 130 
Claremont Ave., N. Y. City. ’Phone, 291 Morningside, 
MRS. HENRY SMOCK B 0 | C t 

MISS SUSAN S&S. 

Vocal Studios: 43 E. 27th St., N. Y., Tel. 1977 
Mad. Sq.; Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn. Tel. 6400 
Prospect. 

BARITONE Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 


By appointment ozly 


ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 
817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK - 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 


W. RALPH COX 


_ TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New Yor 


MARY HISSEM DE MOS$ — soprano 


Address, 106. West 90th Street, New York. 
Telephone, 3552 River. 
Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


WILLIAM J, FALK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address, 292 W. 92d Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


THOMAS FARMER = narrroxe 


Engaged for St. Paul by Handel Society, 
May 12th. 


2102 Broadway, New York City. 


JESSIE 6, FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant. 


HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical 
Normal College, New 
68th St. and Park Ave. - - - 

















London, 








Department, 
York. 


- Tel. 





2443 Plaza 


H.R, HUMPHRIE 


ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN 


PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Managing Directors: D. Hendrik Ezerman, H. 
van den Beemt, W. LeRoy Fraim. 


Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 





SUE HARVARD soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Miiller Bersetstr. 43 Dresden, Germany 





Conductor of New York 
Banks’ Glee Club. 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 
ART OF SINGING. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, and Oratorio. 


Schuyler Arms, 307 West 98th St., New York. 





“MINNA KAUFMANN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 


HOLLY, Secretary. Studio, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MAURICE LAFARGE 


French Accompanist with Frances Alda, 
Edmond Clément, Nellie Melba, Jean de Reszké, 


Jacques Thibaud, ete. 
COACHING. 
Studio: 114 W. 72d St., New York City. 


ORPHEE LANGEVIN BARITONE 


Oratorio Concert Recitals 
Teacher of Singing. 
Specialist in French Lyric Diction. 
Studio 16 METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Phone 1274 Bryant 1425 Broadway New York 


MARIE STONE LANGSTON Kp 


CONTRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 


Address: 3301 Tlamilton Street, Philadelphia 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant. New York 


WASSILI LEPS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
Willow Grove, Summer 1914, Other engagements 
booking. Address The Powelt6n, Philadelphia, 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
153 West 76th St. 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


FLORENCE E, H. MARVIN ZPACHER 


OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 
Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 




















New York 








Refers by permission to Dr. Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 
J, MASSELL VOICE PLACING 
Specialist in breathing. Opera and 


Concert Repertoire. 











MetropolitanOperaHouseBldg.,N.Y. Tel. Bryant 1274 | 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 





Teacher of Pia 
McMILLAN, GEORGE ‘ and Harmony” 
Pupil of Joseffy and Stojowsky. New York Studio, 
152 W. 86th St. New Rochelle Studio, 91 Man- 
hattan Ave., Rochelle Park. 





MR, and MRS, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


_ _,5eason 1914-15 opens Sept. 21st. 
_ Until Sept. 19th, Tel. Coney Island 2267. 
Suite 70, Carnegie Hall, N. Y.—Tel, Columbus 5946 


MRS. LAURA E. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York. 


MRS. WM, S, NELSON 


14 E. 43d St., N. Y. Tuesdays, Fridays and Wed. 
Mornings. Mondays and Thursdays, 29 Chelsea 
Place. East Orange. T 








TEACHER OF 
SINGING 








Formerly Musical Director 


CARLO N ICO § | at the Hammerstein ‘and 


Century Opera Houses. Coaching for Opera in 
French, Italian and English. Address 5° W. 65th 
St.. near Central Park West, New York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave. Werwelk, Coni. 











IRVIN F, RANUULPH jicXoroRte 


INSTRUCTION 
Studios: Newark, N. J. 


New York 
Address: 19 Columbia Ave, Newark, N. J. 
WILLIAM REDDICK = Ac0d\Panisr 
Tours with Alice Nielsen, Riccardo Martin and 


Arthur Hartmann 
415 West 57th St. Tel. Columbus 3037 


LOUISE RING Building, interpretation, reper- 


toire. Lyric diction in French, German, English. 
Italian. Special courses for restoring injured voices. 


Circulars on application. i€: 
Stucio, 53 East 34th St., New York Tel. 2229 Williamsburg 


CARL M. ROEDER TEACHER OF PIANO 


Studio; 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Columbus 


Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


STAHLSCHMIDT 


All branches of voice production for the singing or 


speaking artist 
257 West 86th Street, New York.. Tel. 5910 Schuyler 


MR. and MRS. EDMUND SEVERN 
VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th St. Phone 2503 Columbus 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church, 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O. 


The STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 


10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. E. NEWLIN, Secretary 
CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, President, 


WILLIAM STICKLES ‘°° erence, fi 


VOICE CULTURE Hof-Theater, Munich, Germany 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 
1028 Molian Hall New York City 

PIANO HARMONY 


ARTHUR TREGINA instrumentation 
105 Eighth Street, S. E. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


"Phone Lincoln 3636 


VAN YORX, THEO, = TeNor 


STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
3701 Greeley 
TEACHES THIS SUMMER 








Instruction in Singing. Tone 




















Late of Braggiotti Opera School 











Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
42 West 76th St., New York 


FREDERIC ~WARREN 





TENOR Exponert of Jean de Reszke Method 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
BERLIN, W. 9 Prinz Regenten Str. 





CLAUDE WARFORD 


TENOR and TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, Bryant 1274. 


EDWIN WICKENHOEFER viotrnist 


INSTRUCTOR Von Ende School of Music 
STUDIOS: 847 Broad St., Newark, N. J 


30 Cottage St., South Orange, N. J. 
WILBOURN MME. RITA, CONTRALTO. 
WILLETTE, Pianist-Composer 
Unique combination recitals. Separate Engage- 


ments. Instruction. 
Fuller Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Studie: 201 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E, ZIEGLER, Director. 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway, Tel., Bryant 5554. 





from “Tristan and Isolde.” In this num- 
ber the artist showed a dramatic inten- 
sity unexcelled by any singer who has 
preceded her. The concert was under 
the Steers-Coman management. 

_During the last week the plan for 
giving credits in the High Schools of 
Portland for music study has been ac- 
cepted and hereafter students will have 
an incentive for their work, and music 
will have the position it rightfully de- 
serves: To W. Gifford Nash, Mrs. 
Thomas Carrick Burke, Mrs. Russell 
Dorr, Mrs. Herman Heppner and Fred- 
erick Goodrich much credit is due for 
having secured the co-operation of the 
superintendent and principals of the high 
schools of the city. 

Abby Whiteside gave an interesting 
recital at the Lincoln High School Audi- 
torium on Friday evening. H. C. 


Mr. and Mrs. Michitaro Ongawa gave 
a Japanese musical sketch, “Along the 
Road to Tokyo,” before the Rockford 
(1ll.) Woman’s Club, inaugurating its 





‘series of entertainments, on Tuesday 


afternoon, October 13. Mrs. Ongawa 
possesses a _ beautiful. mezzo-soprano 
voice, which was heard to advantage in 
the quaint Japanese music. ° 





Mme. Rosa Olitzka, 
Celebrated Russian Contralto 
ASSISTED BY 


Kathleen Hart, Soprano 


Exclusive Management West of Cleveland 
(By special arrangement R. E. Johnston) 


Elizabeth Rothwell Wolff, 


Soprano 


From Royal Court Theatre Darmstadt 
Walter Henry Rothwell at the piano, condr. 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 


AND 


Miss Edna Gunnar Peterson, 
Pianist 


Mr. Albert Borroff, 


Basso-Cantante 
Lecture Recitals, Oratorio 


Mme. Cora Kempre, Soprano 
Fresh from European Operatic Triumphs 


Miss Esther May Plumb, 


Contralto 
Recitals, Oratorio 


Mr. Ridgley Hudson, Tenor 


Recitals, Oratorio 


Miss Clara Williams, Soprano 


Oratorio 


Miss Celene Loveland 
Piano Lecture Recitals 
AND 


Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Quartette 





EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


Gertrude V. O’Hanlon 


Cable Building, Chicago, III. 
























ANNOUNCEME 


| Ziegler Institute 
of Normal Singing 


Incorporated in 1910 by the BOARD 
OF REGENTS of the State of New 
York. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 


1425 Broadway, New York. 
Tel. Bryant 5554. 


IMPORTANT 


All graduates made _ self-supporting 
through the singing voice. 

Students developed vocally, 
and dramatically. 


SPECIAL 


Dalcroze Department to bring out latent 
faculties for rhythm. 


Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, Director 


_N. B.—The Ziegler Institute of Normal 
Singing is the only school in which the 
director takes personal responsibility for 
all voices. 

Pupils may be enrolled at all times 
by appointment. 
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BOSTON SOPRANO BACK 
FROM THE WAR ZONE 


Unlike Most Refugees, Grace Bonner 
Williams Has No Tale of Personal 
Hardships to Relate 


Boston, Oct. 8.—Unlike the custo- 
mary American vefugee returning from 
war-ridden Europe, Grace Bonner Wil- 
liams, the Boston soprano, has no tale 
of woe to tell regarding her personal 
hardships and discomforts, yet she saw 
and can tell much of the misery and 
grief that she witnessed in the fighting 








—Photo by Marceau. 


Grace Bonner Williams, Soprano, 
of Boston 


Mrs, 


regions, in the leave- taking of the sol- 
diers, and the return of the dead and 
wounded. 

Mrs. Williams was one of the distin- 
guished musical cargo that landed in 
New York on the Rotterdam on Septem- 
ber 7 with Mmes. Gadski, Schumann- 
Heink and others. 

She had been making her first Euro- 
pean visit and was in Vienna when war 
was declared. After four days, upon the 
advice of the Ambassador, Mrs. Williams 
and her party left for Dresden and Ber- 
lin. While on the continent Mrs. Wil- 
liams said that her only hardship was 
the fact that she could receive no news 
from home, because of the cut cables. 


She found plenty of money available. 
the mobilization 


After special trains 








Now booking 
for the 
Season 
1914-15 
Tour of the 
most popular 


of all Concert 
Tenors. 


Address: 


Wolfsohn Bureau 
1 West 34th St., 
New York 


EVAN WILLIAMS 
ANN IVINS 


Lyric Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York City 























LUDWIG 


SCHMIDT 


BRILLIANT YOUNG VIOLINIST 


Mgt. R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway 
New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E— Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON 


Also a few serious pupils at his ———- studio. 
115 East 53rd Street ew York City 


Carnegie Hall 


were sent out by the Embassy and it 
was on one of these that she went to 
Rotterdam, whence she sailed. 

“T had a first-class passage in the 
hold,” she said. “The pace had been 
cleared and carpeted and I was as com- 
fortable as could be expected under such 
conditions, and with four berths in a 
cabin. I lived mostly on deck, however.” 

Upon her return Mrs. Williams found 
that one of her concert engagements 
in Canada had been cancelled on account 
of the war. A busy season awaits her, 
however, in which are appearances with 
the Handel and Haydn Society and 
Apollo Club, of this city, a Western 
tour, and engagements in the principal 
cities of New England. She has also 
resumed her station in the choir of the 
Arlington Street Church, this city. 





OPENS BROOKLYN SEASON 


Louise Homer Brings Forward Several 
New American Songs 


Louise Homer, the contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, opened the 
season at the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, on Thursday evening of last week, 
when she gave a_ noteworthy recital 
which was interesting, both from the 
standpoint of the manner in which it 
was presented and for the songs which 
she advanced. Of the classics Mme. 
Homer offered an aria from Rossi’s 
“Mitrane,” Beethoven’s “Die Ehre 
Gottes,” Schubert’s “An die Musik” and 
“Erlkonig,” Brahms’s “Botschaft” and 
“QO Wiisst ich doch den Weg Zuriick,” 
and she sang them with artistic convic- 
tion. Songs of Reger and Strauss and 
an aria from Tschaikowsky’s “Joan of 
Arc” were also sung. 

It was, however, in her English songs 
that she won her hearers completely. 
Two songs by her husband, “The Battle 
of Blenheim” and “Sheep ‘and Lambs,” 
were admirable. A new song, “Summer 
Night,” by Henry Holden Huss, made a 
distinct impression. Mr. Huss’s song, 
which was sung for the first time on this 
occasion and which was especially writ- 
ten for Mme. Homer, is another example 
of this eminent American musician’s 
gifts. It is emotionally strong and not 
only significant from the musical stand- 
point but also effective from that of the 
singer. It was enthusiastically received. 
The other American songs included sev- 
eral by John Alden Carpenter. 

Mrs. Edwin N. Lapham presided at 
the piano in her usual artistic manner. 








OPENING CHICAGO RECITAL 





Jenny Dufau’s Flexible Soprano Heard 
at Its Best 


CHICAGO, Oct. 12.—Jenny Dufau, the 
coloratura soprano of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, opened the Sunday 
afternoon recital season at the Illinois 
Theater yesterday. Miss Dufau was in 
fine voice and spirits. Three songs by 
Wolf-Ferrari, a group of Hugo Wolf 
lieder, French songs by Daleroze, De- 


The Weber’s 


International Prestige 


The strongest evidence of how wide- 


spread is the popularity of the Weber, 


is shown by the great demand for this 


famous piano abroad. This demand has 


become so urgent that one of the largest: 


and best equipped factories in all Europe 


has been erected near London for the 


manufacture of Weber pianos. 


Such 


proof as to the prestige enjoyed by the 


Weber in Europe, is one of the most 


striking tributes that could possibly be 


paid to any piano. 


The Weber Piano Company 
AEOLIAN HALL 
29-31-33 West 42d Street, New York City 





bussy and Vidal, all brought forth her 
excellent vocal control, high range and 
purity of tone. An English group, by 
Foote, Ronald, Bennett and Storage, dis- 
played her excellent enunciation and the 
“Bell Song” from Delibes’s “Lakmé” and 
the Air from “The Pearl of Brazil’ by 
David disclosed the flexibility and clarit 
of her voice. Charles Lurvey was efh- 
cient as accompanist and Mr. Timmons 
supplied the flute obbligato to the David 
aria. 

Miss Dufau presented a striking ap- 
pearance in the Sunday costume of the 
peasants of her native village, Saulxures, 
in Alsace. A note on the program stated 
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that Miss Dufau’s wardrobe was lost 
somewhere in Europe and that this was 
the reason for her appearance in this 
strange costume. There were many 
floral tributes and encores throughout 
the afternoon. M. R. 





Graham Marr, the new baritone of the 
Century Opera ‘Company, was engaged 
for the Quinlan Opera Company in Eng- 
land when the outbreak of the war 
caused Thomas Quinlan to cancel this 
season’s tour. 
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Strauss’s Sonata in E Flat Major, a 
group by Tartini, Nardini and Pugnani, 
the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dances, 
Florent Schmitt’s Cradle Song, and the 
Danse Espagnole (Tango) by E. Fer- 
nandez-Arbos. 


Maud Powell’s New York Recital 
Maud Powell’s recital in A®olian Hall, 
New York, on Tuesday evening, October 
27, will present the distinguished vio- 
* linist in a program that will include the 
Vieuxtemps Concerto in D Minor, 


More Nationalism in Art—Less 
War-Meddling, Spiering'’s Plea 








American Conductor and Violinist 
Surprised Over Attitude Ex- 
pressed here toward Germany— 
The Difficulties of Winning an 
Artistic Success Abroad 


By THEODORE SPIERING 

FTER nine years’ residence in Berlin, 
except for two Winter seasons spent 

in New York (1909-11) in association 
with Gustav Mahler and the Philhar- 
monic Society, I return to my native land 
to find some changes for good as well as 
old faults magnified. Having my coun- 
try’s development very near at heart I 
do not belong to those who merely sing 
the praises of “Old Glory.” An American 


by birth, I have early had to contend 
with that peculiar lack of national pride 
in matters artistic which is only of late 
becoming less pronounced, but which still 
makes it difficult for native artists, 
whether musicians or painters, to get the 
recognition here which is often lavishly 
and at times injudiciously bestowed on 
the foreigner. That a different attitude 
now prevails is undoubtedly due to the 
more self-reliant judgment on the part of 
the American audience itself—but above 
all to the recognition accorded those 
American artists abroad who like myself 
were able to make an impression in the 
most critical musical center of the world. 
That this recognition had to be earned 
in competition with the world’s most rep- 
resentative artists and in some instances 
had to be wrung from a Chauvinistic 
press makes it all the more valuable and 
enduring. 

The campaign which Mr. Freund and 
others in the States instigated about a 
season or so ago for a propaganda for the 
greater appreciation of the home artist 
may have accelerated such a movement. 
Let us hope that the time is at last at 
hand when this country will fully awaken 
to its responsibility toward the native 
musician and especially to the men and 
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Theodore Spiering as Recorded by the 
Camera and the Cartoonist’s Pen 


women who have been pioneers in the 
musical field, offering them opportunities 
which until recently have been almost ex- 
clusively afforded men and women of for- 
eign birth and reputation. 

At a time when almost the entire world 
is at war I should like to plead for a 
little more nationalism in art but for a 
great deal less war meddling. (See Pro- 
fessor Sloane’s article in the New York 
Times of September 20.) 

Coming directly from Berlin, where I 
have many warm personal friends and 
where Americans, and, in fact, subjects 
of all countries at war with Germany, 
were treated with every courtesy and 
given all possible assistance, it surprises 
and pains me to find that an animus is 
exhibited in favor of the Allies as against 
the Germans that is far from being neu- 
tral in spirit, but which on the contrary 
is unfair and thoroughly un-democratic. 





Appreciative Subscribers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Here is another subscriber who cheer- 
fully sends check for renewal to your 
valuable paper, which I eagerly read 
each week. I know of no other musica] 
paper which can compare with yours. 

Yours sincerely, 
BETTIE SOLOMON. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 15. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find subscription to MUSICAL 
AMERICA. Have enjoyed your paper very 
much during ~~ year. 

ruly yours, 
ALFRED FASANO. 

New York, Oct. 16, 1914. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In September I took a modest adver- 
tisement in your paper. Since then the 
result has been so satisfactory, and in a 
manner so useful to an artist, that I 
really wish to thank you cordially. 

In a short time I have become a warm 
friend of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Very truly yours, 
JENNY DUFAU, 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 17. 
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Teacher of Florence Macbeth 


and many cther prominent ar- 
tists and teachers. 
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143 Maida Vale, LONDON, W. 


LESLIE HODGSON 


will appear this season in piano recitals, 
and in concert programs especially designed 
to meet the requirements of music study 
other educational 


clubs, universities and 


institutions and concert courses. 





TERESA CARRENO, the world-renowned pianist, says: 

Leslie Hodgson is a pianist of the highest ability. His 
interpretations not only show great poetry and charm but 
they also possess the rare qualities of thorough musician- 
ship and individuality. 
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NEEDED IN AMERICA: 





Parallel to Dance Fever Would 
Aid Cultural Uplift, Says 
J. Bertram Fox 


66 O matter where or how, no matter 

whether the ambition be a lofty 
one or not I’d like to see a singing craze 
enter into America’s life in a way not 
unlike the present desire to dance! I feel 
certain that it would be one of the great- 
est steps forward ever taken in this 
country.” J. Bertram Fox, the vocal 
teacher, made this statement one day last 
week between lessons at his West 
Seventy-second Street studio. Mr. Fox 
formulated the idea while talking about 


voice and matters pertaining thereto. | 

“To-day men and women, along in 
middle life,” he continued “who never 
thought of getting up to dance the waltz 
or two-step are simply ‘mad’ on the sub- 
ject of the tango, maxixe, fox-trot, etc. 
Everybody is dancing! And they are 
getting a lot of good from it, too. Ex- 
ercise and the desire to be active, both of 
these it gives them. And singing offers 
that and more. Any person, who is not 
tone-deaf, can learn to sing. I don’t 
mean for a minute, that anybody can be- 
come an artist. Do all the hundreds of 
thousands of devotees at Terpsichore’s 
shrine become stars? Which of them de- 
velop into a Pavlowa, a Genée or even a 
Mrs. Castle or Joan Sawyer? Only 
those with peculiar gifts emerge from 
the class occcupied by the many. And 
so it is with singing. 

“Singing is not only extremely health- 
ful, but it opens new vistas for the 
student. It gives him an additional 
viewpoint from the cultural side. I have 
several pupils who come to me to go 
through all the Brahms, Schumann and 
Schubert songs, for example. They have 
no recital appearance in mind, but they 
want to make the acquaintance of these 
master-songs, realizing the cultural 
value. One should know his Brahms, 


A SINGING CRAZE 





J. Bertram Fox, New York Teacher of 
Singing 


Schumann, Schubert, Franz, Cornelius 
quite as one knows one’s Shelley, Byron, 
Keats, Browning and Tennyson. And 
the person who doesn’t wish to seek out 
the beauties in Richard Strauss or Hugo 
Wolf, or other moderns, is the one to 
whom John Masefield, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Gerhart Hauptmann and Arthur 
Schnitzler mean nothing or little.” 


More Singing in Home 


Mr. Fox would have the world sing for 
its own pleasure, just as at the present 
moment it is dancing for the enjoyment 
it takes from it. Singing in the home 
is what should be fostered, he believes, 
and he impresses it very markedly upon 
those he meets. 

It was years ago that this musician 
received the first impulse to sing while 
he was acting as_ studio-accompanist 
for several singing teachers in New 
York. He had the opportunity of com- 
paring notes. What one teacher told his 
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pupil to do another advised guarding 
against. Mr. Fox did his work in piano 
with Carl Herrmann, in singing and 
theory with the late Max Spicker. The 
organ he studied under Will Macfarlane, 
now city organist of Portland, Maine. In 
his varied career he has been accompan- 
ist for the St. Cecelia Club of New York, 
Victor Harris, conductor, the Brooklyn 
Oratorio Society and the Musurgia, 
which Walter Henry Hall led. Singing 
he has studied with many. For five years 
he was associated as an assistant to 
Victor Maurel and of that master he 
speaks with great veneration. Was Mr. 
Fox a believer in Mr. Bispham’s recent 
statement that the singing-teacher must 
sing himself he was asked. 

“Absolutely necessary is it for the 
teacher to sing for the beginner in voice. 
To realize the relation of the physical to 
the psychological in singing the teacher 
must himself experience that sensation. 
Of that I am certain. The action is 
caused by the result rather than vice 
versa. Let the idea, born in the mind, 
be followed immediately by the result. It 
is simple enough to realize that concen- 
trating on any particular physical action 
brings about the tenseness of the organ- 


ism involved and thus prevents the de- 
sired result.” 


Actors as Voice Students 


A few years ago Mr. Fox became a 
comic opera singer, taking a part in 
Victor Herbert’s “The Enchantress.” 
And he will tell you that if you want 
stage experience, one week’s rehearsing 
in light opera will give it you. He 
has taught some well-known actors and 
from it he has realized two important 
things. “There is a big difference be- 
tween the singing actor and the speaking 
actor. The former has to speak his 
words according to the way the com- 
poser has set them. He gets his accent 
from the music. The speaking actor is 
himself the arbiter of this matter. Ac- 
cordingly when he comes to sing he 
moves too quickly and he is prone to ac- 
cent as he sees fit rather than as the 
composer has prescribed. My _ work 
along these lines has proved to me the 
need of one thing and that is that elocu- 
tion lessons should be given the student 
prior to his beginning the study of voice. 
If that were done, diction and enunciation 
among our singers would be improved a 
hundred per cent.” A. W. K. 





MAUD POWELL AT NASHVILLE 


Violinist 





Delights Hearers at Ward- 
Belmont College 


NASHVILLE, Oct. 16.—Maud Powell, 
who can invariably count upon a cordial 
welcome at the hands of the music-lov- 
ing public in this city appeared on Octo- 
ber 12 in the Ward-Belmont Auditorium 
before an extremely large audience. The 
noted American violinist can always 
be relied upon to supply a_ notable 
and diversified program and this time she 
gave the Vieuxtemps Concerto, the 
Strauss Sonata, and short pieces b 
Tartini, Nardini, Brahms, Pugnani, 
Sibelius, Florent Schmitt and Arbos, not 
to mention a large number of encores. 

Mme. Powell was in her best form. 
She played with spirit, fire and emo- 
tional depth and her tone and technic 
were fully up to her high standard. Her 
interpretation of the larger numbers dis- 
closed poise and dignity of style, while 
in the shorter pieces her playing was re- 
plete with refinement and delicate charm. 


' 


St. Louis Symphony Season Definitely 
Assured 


St. Louis, Oct. 17.—All fear of the 
disbanding of the Symphony Orchestra 
was dispelled when an announcement 
was made yesterday by the chairman of 
the executive board that the contracts 
with the musicians and the confirmation 
of soloists’ contracts would be made at 
once. Less than $5,000 remains to be 


collected on the guarantee fund which 
two weeks ago lacked about $15,000. 
Through personal solicitation and an 
active newspaper campaign the fund has 
grown daily and the amount still neces- 
sary is so small that no doubt exists as 
to its being obtained. H. W. C. 





Opening of Hutcheson Tour 


Ernest Hutcheson’s tour opens next 
week with two recitals in Baltimore on 
October 30 and 381. 





LILA ROBESON 


CONTRALTO—Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Baltimore American, May 23, 1911. 


Miss Lila Robeson, as Ortrud, sang 
and acted equally well, and in the 
second act her solo of gratified ven- 
geance and malice thrilled the audi- 
ence with the passionate vehemence 
she put into her notes. 
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—Comoedia, Paria. 
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“JEWELS” DRAWS BIG 
CENTURY AUDIENCE 


Few modern operas have made as in- 
stantaneous an appeal to the public as 
has Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” which the Century Opera 
Company added to its list on Tuesday 
evening, October 20. Enjoyed, primarily, 
by that portion of “the public” which 
places Puccini on the same level with 
R. Wagner and extols the music of the 
street in preference to that of the mas- 
ters, the work has a hold, partly through 
its tunefulness, partly through the thrill 
which some persons get from its rather 


unsavory narrative. 

If Wolf-Ferrari’s opera is not an im- 
portant one it at any rate has the dis- 
tinction, whatever it may be worth, of 
requiring the services of a very long 
list of performers, a list which actually 
forbids the mentioning of the many 
names of singers who did small parts 
with credit. In the principal réles on 
this occasion were Gustaf Bergman, who 
returned to the company as Gennaro— 





ETHELYNDE SMITH, Soprano 
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Appearance State Norman Dollege, Missouri: — 
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program which with its abundance of novel- 
ties was a relief from the hackneyed pro- 
grams often heard.’’ 
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his place in the public’s favor was shown 
by the enthusiastic reception given him 
on «is entrance; Lois Ewell, the Maliella; 
Louis Kreidler, the Rafaele; Kathleen 
Howard, the Carmela. Jacques Coini 
staged the performance in a truly gor- 
geous manner; there was opportunity 
here for the display of those qualities in 
artistic direction’ which have won him 
his eminent position. To be sure, the 
scenery employed, that of Josef Urban 
of the Boston Opera, is rather grotesque 
and is perhaps more Japanese than 
Italian. Yet with the lighting effects, 
which Mr. Coini managed with splendid 
taste, the general results were note- 
worthy. 

Nothing that Mr. Bergman has done, 
barring perhaps his Pedro in D’Albert’s 
“Tiefland,” excels his conception of the 
devout blacksmith in this work. He 
acted it again in a manner worthy of 
the highest praise and sang superbly. 
His presence in the company should be 
a cause for rejoicing on the part of 
those who have the interest of the Cen- 
tury at heart. Miss Ewell’s Maliella 
was admirably sung and she acted it 
with an abandon which few American 
singers can command. Her singing of 
the big song in Act II was a praise- 
worthy achievement. As the leader of 
the Camorrists, Mr. Kreidler repeated 
the fine performance he gave last year. 
He was in splendid voice and made the 
most of his solo music, music of itself 
not easy to sing and which, especially in 
the “Serenade” in the second act, is 
made more difficult by the English trans- 
lation. 

The orchestra’s performance under 
Mr. Knoch, who made his début conduct- 
ing “Lohengrin” last week, was far from 
smooth or even satisfying. To the un- 
initiated it may seem that Mr. Knoch 
is not at home in the music of an 
Italian composer; it was evident rather 
that he is none too familiar with 
the work. There were ugly waits be- 
tween various sections, there were false 
entrances and slips here and there, which 
should not occur, especially when there 
is ample time for rehearsal as there is 
this year at this opera house. The 
chorus, likewise, though it sang some of 
its music well, was almost a half-tone 
sharp all through the opening hundred 
measures. 

The audience was a large one, perhaps 
the largest of the season, and it recalled 
the principals and Mr. Coini at the close 
of the various curtains. A word of 
praise is due Mlle. Rasch and Mr. 
Makalif for their dance in the Camor- 
rist’s den. A. W. K. 
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The students of the Granberry Piano 
School, New York, were heard in recital 
at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
Wednesday evening, October 14. Vir- 
ginia Corcoran played the Bach French 
Suite in E Major and Mendelssohn’s 
Rondo Capriccio; Elizabeth McAinsh a 
Bach Musette and a Bertini Waltz, also 
a Dennée Waltz, which was used to 
illustrate the Faelten System; Marion 
Sacht, pieces by Reinecke and Seping; 
Gertrude Elsenheimer, pieces by Loew 
and her father, Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, 
a member of the Granberry faculty; 
Beatrice Moore, the Liszt arrangement 
of Chopin’s “Maiden’s Wish” and Suye 
Ogura a Chopin group, consisting of 
two études, the Berceuse and the Fan- 
tasie-Impromptu. 

eS 


Ida A. Lenggenhagen, the New York 
authorized exponent of the Jaques Dal- 
croze System of Eurythmics, has re- 
turned to America after a Summer of 
supplementary instruction under. the 
personal guidance of Jaques Dalcroze 
himself, and has opened her studios at 
the Gregorian Conservatory of Music 
~. Art, 180 Madison Avenue, New 

ork. 


* * x 
Activities have already begun’ for the 


season in so far as the Klibansky artist- 
pupils are concerned. Mrs. Arabel Mer- 


- rifield and Mrs. Jean Vincent Cooper 


were engaged to sing on October 13 at 
the Red Cross concert in Elmwood Hall, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Myrtle Stambaugh sang 
with great success in Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., on October 4. Badrig Vartan 
Guevchenian gave a song recital at 
Keuka College on September 22. Marie 
Louise Wagner will give a recital in Cin- 
cinnati on November 14. Bernard Woolff 
has been engaged as the first cantor of 
the Montefiore Congregation, New York. 


* * * 


Wilhelm Augstein, of Berlin, a former 
pupil of Frank King Clark, whom he as- 
sisted for some time, has arrived in New 
York and will open a studio for vocal 
instruction. Mr. Augstein, who is a 
graduate of the Royal Academy of 
Music, Berlin, and of the Paris Con- 
servatory, was the teacher of numerous 
operatic and concert singers during his 
stay in Berlin. His operatic répertoire 
includes works in French, German and 
English. 


* * x 


The fact that he has embarked upon 
what promises to be his most active sea- 
son is cited by Theodore Van Yorx, voice 
teacher, as illustration of the importance 
to the American teacher of the country’s 


enforced artistic isolation this year. Mr. 
Van -Yorx, like many others, is bene- 
fitting by the conditions that have com- 
pelled American singers to remain at 
home for study. 


* *x x 


W. Ralph Cox, teacher of singing, has 
removed his studios from A®olian Hall to 
the Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
where he resumed teaching on. Octo- 
ber 13. 


* * xX 


Among the passengers arriving on the 
Ryndam, October 7, was Victor Kiizdo, 
the New York violinist and teacher, who 
came from Loschwitz, near Dresden, 
where he was assisting Leopold von 
Auer, attending all the lessons by the 
master. He has resumed his teaching 
at his West End Avenue studio. Sev- 
eral American pupils of Professor Auer 
have returned to America to continue 
their studies under Mr. Kiizdé until the 
war is over. 

* * x 


Nella McCoy, one of the professional 
pupils of Mme. Lena Doria Devine, who 
starred in Victor Herbert’s “Sweet- 
hearts” last season after illness made it 
impossible for Christie McDonald to 
complete her engagement with the com- 
pany, will probably be heard in grand 
opera before the end of the present sea- 


son. She is now preparing a number 
of rdles under Mme. Devine’s in- 
struction. 

* * * 
Charlotte Lund, the Scandinavian- 


American soprano, has moved into the 
Atelier Building, 33 West Sixty-seventh 
street, New York, where, in connection 
with her concert work, she is training a 
number of vocal pupils. 


* * * 


New studios have been opened by H. R. 
Humphries, the vocal instructor at 
Schuyler Arms, in West Ninety-eighth 
street, New York. Mr. Humphries re- 
turned from his vacation last week. 


* * * 


Lillian Abell, pianist, a pupil of Har- 
old Bauer and teacher of piano at the 
Graham School, New York, will also 
teach privately in New York this season. 
She has opened her studios at No. 128 
West Eleventh street. 


* * * 


An informal gathering of musicians 
took place in the new studios of Gustav 
Becker, at No. 114 West Seventy-second 
street, last Sunday. A musical program 
was presented. 
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TWO WEEKS OF OPERA 
GIVEN IN CLEVELAND 


Creditable Performances by the San 
Carlo Company—Betsy Wyers and 
Lila Robeson in Recital 





CLEVELAND, Oct. 17.—Two weeks of 
opera at the Metropolitan Theater by the 
San Carlo Company, under the manage- 
ment of Helen De Kay Townsend, have 
begun the music season in good earnest. 
It has been a successful venture so far 
as the audiences are concerned, and 
musically it has been of much value. The 
répertoire consisted of “Lucia,” “Trav- 
iata,” “Faust,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
“Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” “Ballo in Mas- 
chera,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I 
Pagliacci.” Nearly all of them received 
an entirely adequate performance under 
the management of Fortune Gallo and 
the musical direction of Conductor An- 
gelini. There was ample evidence of 
careful preparation and good musician- 
ship. The Italian singers sang with the 
enthusiasm and sincerity characteristic 
of that nation of opera singers. Among 
the sopranos, Edwige Vaccari took the 
coloratura réles, and a young American 
dramatic soprano, Mary Kaestner, sub- 
stituted for Ester Adaberto, who was 
detained abroad. The baritones, Mo- 
desti and Antola, are convincing artists. 
Sciaretti is an admirable tenor in florid 
réles, and Castellani, who made his first 
American appearance in Canio, proved 
a veritable find. He has a big mellow 
voice, long range and much tempera- 
ment. 

A recital by Betsy Wyers, assisted by 
Lila Robeson, came on the 8th. An un- 
usually interesting program included the 
Beethoven sonata, “Les Adieux,” the 
whole of the Debussy “Bergamesque” 
suite, a Chopin group and Liszt num- 
bers. Miss Robeson’s songs included a 
manuscript group by Bertha Wyers and 
Patty Stair, and a new song by J. H. 
Rogers, “The Glory of War,” set to a 
notable poem by Dana Burnett of New 
York, that was superb in its dramatic 
import, as Miss Robeson gave it. 

Miss Wyers’s playing shows the ma- 
ture effort of a gifted performer. Her 
Beethoven was quiet and reserved, her 
Liszt dazzling in its technic, her De- 
bussy not misty but opalescent in 
touches of bright color. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 





FIRST PITTSBURGH CONCERT 


Fanning and Turpin Warmly Welcomed 
—Bernthaler Apollo Accompanist 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 19.—What was 
the first real concert of the season was 
that arranged by Cecil Fanning, bari- 
tone, and his accompanist, H. B. Turpin, 
last night, at the Carnegie Music Hall, 
where they gave a creditable entertain- 
ment before a most enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The program was a varied one. 
Mr. Fanning demonstrated that he is one 
of the best baritones who come to Pitts- 
burgh. He sang particularly well be- 
cause of his dramatic instinct and 
splendid mastery of languages, the songs 
of Carl Loewe, and made a splendid 





impression in “Edward” and “Der 
Erlkénig.” Some of his old French 
songs, too, were most enjoyable. Mr. 


Turpin gave splendid assistance and his 


work added polish to the efforts of the 
artist. 

Carl Bernthaler has been chosen as 
accompanist for the Apollo Club of 
Pittsburgh, of which Rinehart Mayer is 
the conductor. Mr. Bernthaler has made 
no announcements as to his reported in- 
tentions of organizing another orchestra 
in opposition to the Pittsburgh Festival 
Orchestra, other than what has been said 
in early reports. The club will give a 
number of social events at one of the 
downtown hotels during the coming 
Winter. E. C. S. 





TRIPLE CONCERT ARTISTRY 





Anna Case, Kasner and Spross Score in 
New Jersey Event 


SOMERVILLE, N. J., Oct. 10.—The 
annual Fall concert was given at the 
Second Reformed Church here last even- 
ing by Anna Case, the gifted soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 


Jacques Kasner, the young American 
violinist, and Charles Gilbert Spross, 
pianist. 


Miss Case, in splendid voice, covered 
herself with glory in a group of songs by 
Rubinstein, Schumann, Delibes'§ and 
Schubert. Her versatility was again re- 
vealed, her singing of the songs being 
warm and emotionally potent, while in 
the arias she showed herself a mistress 
of florid singing. 

In Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade Melan- 
colique,” Novacke’s “Perpetuum Mobile,” 
Hubay’s “Hejre Kati” and a Kreisler 
group Mr. Kasner displayed marked 
qualifications as a solo violinist of rare 
ability. Diana Kasner accompanied him 
in an able manner. 

Mr. Spross was well received in a 
group of solos by Dohnanyi, Raff and 
Strauss and he played Miss Case’s ac- 
companiments in his usual masterly 
manner. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK IN OMAHA 





Inaugurates Season with Recital Before 
Audience of 8,000 


OMAHA, NEB., Oct. 13.—A Schumann- 
Heink recital with tickets at fifty cents! 
Thus was the present musical season in- 
augurated through the instrumentation 
of the Redpath Musical Bureau. The 
audience, some 8,000 strong, filled the 
huge auditorium to its rafters. To sub- 
scribers to the Redpath course the best 
seats in the house were available at 
fifty cents, while non-subscribers were 
accommodated at very reasonable prices. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink presented a 
representative program which included 
arias of Mozart and Meyerbeer, “But 
the Lord is Mindful” from Mendels- 
sohn’s “St. Paul,” a number of German 
lieder and some English songs. She was 
charming in the English songs but, as 
always, rose to her greatest heights in 
the lieder. One novelty on the program 
was worthy of special comment, “Dawn 
in the Desert,” by Gertrude Ross, a won- 
derfully dramatic bit with rare mating 
of word and melody. 

E. J. MacNamara was the assisting 
artist, two groups of songs serving to 
show him the possessor of a rich bari- 
tone voice of sympathetic quality at its 
best in the songs of Ireland. Katherine 
Hoffmann proved herself, as on former 
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occasions, an accompanist of rare ex- 
cellence. E. L. W. 


METROPOLITAN STARS SAIL 





Farrar and Others Leave October 20— 
Speck and Mrs. Amato on Way 


From the press department of the 
Metropolitan opera company the follow- 
ing statement was issued last Saturday: 

“Geraldine Farrar, contrary to pre- 
vious advices, will not sail for America 
by way of Holland. Her mother, Mrs. 
Sidney Farrar, received a cablegram 
yesterday stating that Miss Farrar has 
reached Italy from Munich and is now 
in Rome enjoying excellent health. She 
will sail next Tuesday, the 20th instant, 
from Naples on the steamer Canopic 
with Mr. Gatti-Casazza and other mem- 
bers of the company by way of the 
Mediterranean. 


A cablegram from Paris to the New 
York World on October 16 reported that 
Jules Speck, stage manager of the Met- 
ropolitan, and Mrs. Speck were booked 
to sail from Havre the following day on 
the Chicago. 

Pasquale Amato, who is now on an 
American concert tour, has received word 
that Mrs. Amato and their two sons will 
sail on the Duca d’Aosta October 28. 


Troy Engagement for Rose Bryant 


Rose Bryant, contralto, will again be 
soloist with the Troy Choral Club, No- 
vember 25. This will be Miss Bryant’s 
third appearance with this organization. 
Miss Bryant is also a member of the 
quartet of the Fifth Avenue Brick 
Church. This quartet is composed of 
Inez Barbour, soprano; Rose Bryant, 
contralto; Frank Croxton, baritone, and 
Charles Harrison, tenor. 
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Bessie Harlow has been engaged as or- 
ganist at the Greenfield (Conn.) Congre- 
gational Church. 

¢ € © « 

The Amateur Musical Club of Chicago 
gave its 435th concert on October 19, at 
the Blackstone Theater. 

* * * 

Palmer Christian inaugurated on Oc- 
tober 11 a series of organ recitals at 
Kenwood Evangelical Church, Chicago. 

. & *@ 

Under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Church, Holyoke, Mass., the annual Scot- 
tish concert was given on October 14. 

. 2 

The Music Study Club of West Haven, 
Conn., met on October 20 and heard with 
interest a program devoted entirely to 


Bach’s works. 
* * * 


Under the auspices of the Fanny Cros- 
by Circle, an “Evening of Song” will be 
given at the First M. E. Church of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

x * * 

The Bridgeport (Conn.) Oratorio So- 
ciety, Dr. Arthur Mees, director, has 
started rehearsals and will present its 
first work, “The Messiah.” 

Se ee 

A piano recital which attracted favor- 
able attention in Chicago was that given 
recently in the Little Theater by Leonora 
Wood, a pupil of Harold Henry. 

* * * 

Beulah Whitney has been chosen suc- 
cessor of Grace Bradley in the capacity 
of soprano soloist of the choir of the 
Congregational Church, Adams, Mass. 

‘ 2s «@ 

Miner G. Baldwin gave an organ re- 
cital on October 18, in the First Congre- 
gational Church, Southington, Conn. An 
exceedingly large audience was present. 

x * x 

The first concert of the greatly aug- 
mented Tempo Orchestra, of Windsor, 
Conn., on October 19, was well attended. 
Kittie L. Grant-Island was the soloist. 

* .2 * 

George J. Abbott, a Boston musician, 
has been appointed supervisor of music 
in the public schools of the towns of 
Brewster, Dennis and Yarmouth, Mass. 

* * * 

The first of a series of pupils’ recitals 
at the Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Art of Chicago, was held on 
oer 17, in the Auditorium Recital 
Hall. 


2 2 
The Euterpe Club of Waynesboro, Pa., 
held its regular monthly meeting on Oc- 
tober 12 in the home of Mrs. Mark H. 
Landis. An interesting program was 
heard. 
* * x 
The Chicago Musical College Orches- 
tra held its first rehearsal of the season, 
October 14, under the direction of Karl 
— with seventy-one players on 
and. 


* * * 


Paul Allen Beymer, organist, of Chi- 
cago, gave a recital at Trinity Church 
at Houghton, Mich., on October 15, at 
the annual convention of the Upper Pe- 
ninsula Educational Association. 

* * ok 

The fourth faculty recital at the 
Northwestern University School of Mu- 
sic, Evanston, Ill., was given at Fisk 
Hall, October 15, by John Doane, organ- 
ist, assisted by Stanley Martin, organist. 

ee 2 

Dana S. Merriman has been selected 
to direct the work of the newly organized 
Bristol (Conn.) Chorus. The body of 
singers was organized to sing at the 
Parish House of the Congregational 
Church. 


S*. &-~« 


David Pesetzki, who has been study- 
ing under Dohnanyi in Berlin during 
the last year, has been added to the 
faculty of the piano department of the 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, Mil- 


waukee. 
* *K * 


Yale University’s Orchestra is plan- 
ning to give a series of three concerts for 
the edification of the student body. These 
concerts, which will be given in the Col- 
lege Street Hall, are to commence on 
November 5. 
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The first recital of this season given b 
the music school connected with the Y. W. 
C. A. of New Haven, Conn., took place 
on October 22, in the Assembly Hall. 
The artists were Henrietta Boess and 
Marion Pickett. 

* * * 

The young people of the Washington 
Park M. E. Church of Bridgeport, Conn., 
presented on October 15 the cantata, 
“Crystal Queen.” The work was under 
the direction of S. Belle Blackstone, who 
presided capably at the piano. 

e464: @ 


Esther E. Dale, soprano, gave an en- 


joyable song recital on October 14 at 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Wil- 
son T. Moog presided at the piano. Miss 
Dale spent most of last Summer studying 
repertory with Coenraad v. Bos. 

* * 


Martha Atwood-Baker, the Boston so- 
prano, has closed her Summer home in 
Quincy, Mass., and taken apartments at 
Hotel Hemenway, Boston, where she will 
conduct a studio in addition to her studio 
in Huntington Chambers, that city. 

* * x 

Margery Snyder, violinist, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been honored with mem- 
bership in the Mu Phi Epsilon, the musi- 
cal Sorority of the United States. There 
is a chapter of this Sorority in the Von 
Unschuld School of Music in Washing- 
ton. 

* * 

When the stage hands of the Montreal 
theaters recently declared a strike, the 
orchestral musicians went out in sym- 
pathy and they were replaced by non- 
union players. The result of this action 
was a parade of the musicians through- 
out the city. 

* ¢ «* 

The first of the Saturday afternoon 
musical events at the American Con- 
servatory for this season was given at 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, on October 10, 
when John T. Read, basso, and Clarence 
Loomis, pianist, appeared in a well-pre- 
sented program. 

* * * 

The opening reception of the Wednes- 
day afternoon Musical Club of Bridge- 
port, Conn., was held on October 14, in 
the home of the president, Mrs. George 
W. Wheeler. A number of prominent 
artists are announced for this organiza- 


tion’s season. * 
a = 


Under the auspices of the Nebraska 
School for the Blind, N. C. Abbott, 
superintendent, Edith L. Wagoner, 
pianist, gave a recital on October 8 in 
Omaha. Her program ranged from 
Bach to Debussy and included a number 
of pieces by MacDowell. 

* * * 


The Men’s Club of the New England 
Conservatory of Music held its first 
meeting of the present season in Recital 
Hall, on October 8. Acting upon the sug- 
gestion of Director George W. Chadwick, 
steps were taken toward organizing a 
Conservatory Glee Club. 

* * &* 

The Home Week Chorus of Wilming- 
ton, Del., made its début on October 11, 
assisted by the Municipal Orchestra. 
The chorus, which approximates about 
400 voices, is directed by Jacob T. 
Clymer. A large audience gave the new 
organization hearty encouragement. 

‘$ + @ 

Gretchen Sittig, violinist, and Hans 
Sittig, ’cellist, gave a concert on October 
12 before the Rome (N. Y.) Musical Art 
Society. The young artists presented a 
most unconventional program and proved 
possessed of much innate talent. They 
were assisted by their father and by Iva 
Wilbert. 


* * 


The Wisconsin Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition Commission has started a move- 
ment to secure an appropriation from 
the 1915 Wisconsin Legislature to send 


the Sheboygan Concert Band, Sheboygan, - 


Wis., the largest organization of its kind 
in Wisconsin, to the exposition at San 
Francisco. 
* * * 
The series of concerts on alternate 
Sunday afternoons of the Boston Music 





School Settlement of the North End will 
be given in the Boston Theater, instead 
of in the Scollay Square Olympia The- 
ater. The first occurs on October 25, 
when Maud Powell and Felix Fox will 
give the program. 

ae ee 

On the program given in Milwaukee, 
October 11, by the United States Marine 
Band, under the baton of Lieut. W. H. 
Santelmann, was a new composition by 
Hans A. Koenig, of Milwaukee, through 
whose efforts the band visited that city. 
His “New Century March” was played 
with excellent effect. 

* * ok : 

The Choral Union of the First M. E. 
Church, Red Bank, N. J., inaugurated 
its Fall season with a concert of sacred 
music, in which the soloists were Lillian 
Bolte, soprano; Mrs. W. R. Sweeney, 
contralto, and Adolph Schneider, a blind 
pianist. George M. Collins is the organ- 
ist and director. 

ae oe 

E. Fern MacBurney, soprano, and 
Grace Grove, accompanist, of Chicago, 
gave a song recital, October 12, at Ham- 
ilton Park Field House. The program 
contained Schumann’s “Frauen Liebe und 
Leben” cycle, “From an Old Garden,” by 
MacDowell, and “A Lute of Jade,” by 
Gena Branscombe. 

e & % 

One of Rochester’s artists who has 
returned for the Winter is Susan Tomp- 
kins Medrow, who toured with Sousa’s 
Band as solo violinist during the past 
Summer. Mr. Sousa is said to have se- 
lected her from a hundred other appli- 
cants for the position. Miss Medrow 
will give several concerts in Rochester 
during the coming months. 

o*” * * 

The Educational Chamber Music So- 
ciety will begin its second season of 
concerts at the Educational Alliance, 
New York, next Sunday night. The 
members of the quartet are Maximilian 
Pilzer, Jacob Altschuler, Max Karger 
and Modest Altschuler, with Leo Levy 
at the piano. Quartets of Dvorak and 
Gliére and a Haydn trio will be played. 

* *K * 

Mme. Buckhout, soprano, is to give a 
program of songs dedicated to her by 
their composers, on November 3, at Meri- 
den, Conn. A_ song by Blazejewicz, 
“Nieczezeslina,” will be sung in Polish. 
Alfred Robyn has just given Mme. Buck- 
hout a French song, “La Cigale,” and L. 
J. Munsson a song which she will sing 
in Norwegian, “Der Blommar en ensam 
Aster.” 

+ ££ & 

The members of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for Young Women of the parish of 
the Cathedral of Immaculate Conception 
in Albany, N. Y., are planning the or- 
ganization of a girls’ glee club to be 
known as the Association Glee Club. It 
will have fifty members and Prof. Frank 
Hemstreet, of New York, will be the 
musical director. The first concert will 
be given in the Spring. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Franz X. Arens were the 
honor guests at a recent reception given 
by Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Brodie in Port- 
land, Ore. Representative musicians of 
Portland were among the guests. Mrs. 
Brodie, who is one of the leading vocal 
teachers of the city, was a former pupil 
of Mr. Arens, who with his charming 
wife spends his Summers at Hood River, 
Ore. Mr. Arens returned to New York 
last week. 

* * x 

For the opening concert at the Inter- 
national Conservatory of Music, Balti- 
more, the program included works by 
Chopin, Hadley, Verdi-Liszt, MacDowell, 
Correlli and other masters. Those tak- 
ing part were Walter G. Charmbury, 
pianist; Abraham Goldfuss, violinist; A. 
C. Wohle, tenor; J. Helen Feather, con- 
tralto; Alfred Furthmaier, violoncellist, 
and Gertrude C. Spetzler in a dramatic 
recital. 

* * * 

Bartlesville, Okla., has planned a 
series of concerts, with “The Cavaliers,” 
followed by Adeien Newens, Estelle 
Gray and the Snildkret Orchestra. The 
Episcopal churches of Bartlesville and 
Dewey have plans for an Operatic So- 
ciety to be conducted by Rev. Alexander 
Dewey. Irene Frank, a newspaper 





woman of Bartlesville, will arrange a 
Winter series of concerts by visiting 
artists. 

+-* 


The Schumann Quintet, a lyceum or- 
ganization, made two appearances in 
Wisconsin last week, appearing under 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A: at Racine, 
and under auspices of the Knights of 
Columbus at Portage. The quintet is 
composed of Carl Lampert, first violin 
and director; Nicolai Zederer, ‘cello; 
Norman Weiler, second violin; Jeannette 
Philips Lampert, pianist, and Miriam 
Zedeler, organist. 

oe, ee 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Goddard Greene 
were the host and hostess at a reception 
given for Boston musicians on October 
5 at their country home, “Harmony 
House,” in South Framingham, Mass. 
The musical program of the afternoon 
was given by Rosetta Key, soprano; Mrs. 
Jeannette Noyes Rice, alto; Hazel Clark, 
violinist, and John Orth, pianist. Mrs. 
Greene is president of the Music Lovers’ 
Club of Boston. 

* * * 

At the first business meeting of the 
Bel Canto Club, New York, it was de- 
cided to form a chamber music society 
under the direction of Mrs. James G. 
Blaine. Delegates elected to represent 
the club at the convention of the City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs on Octo- 
ber 30 are Mme. Beatrice Goldie, Mrs. 
James G. Blaine and Mrs. H. J. Ekman. 


Alternates: Mrs. Benno Bechoff, Elsa 
Schiller and Lillian Stillman. 
ok * * 


The Woman’s Union of Tabernacle 
Baptist Church, Milwaukee, is planning 
an extensive musical program and has 
engaged the C. W. Best Artists’ Service, 
which will bring to Milwaukee Antonio 
Sala, violoncellist; Emilie Follmer, 
tenor; Helen Watson Powers, soprano; 
Helen Desmond, pianist; Fenetta Sar- 
gent Haskell, reader, and the Russian 
company, including Leo Zelenka-La- 
rando, harpist and Hazel Dill Niff, so- 
prano. 

* «x x 

Among the free lectures on music 
given in New York schools this week, un- 
der auspices of the Board of Education, 
were the following: “Das Rheingold,” 
Pearl Cleveland Wilson; “Songs of 
Burns,” Mrs. Henrietta Speke-Seeley; 
“Folk-Songs of France,” Albert G. Craw- 
ford, illustrated by songs of the different 
provinces, sung by Mrs. Lois Hackett; 
“Scotland in Song and Story,” Mrs. 
Katherine Hand; “Beethoven, a Musical 
Giant,” Margaret Anderton; “The 
Classic Age of Violin Music,” second in 
a course on “The Development of Violin 
Music,” Mrs. Eleanor Hooper Coryell; 
“Peter Tschaikowsky: The Morbid in 
Music,” Dr. John S. Van Cleve. 

x * x 

The following recent pupils of the dra- 
matic department of the New England 
Conservatory of Music have been filling 
professional engagements this Fall, ac- 
cording to Clayton D. Gilbert, director 
of the department: Clinton Preston, with 
John Drew in “The Prodigal Husband”; 
Sylvia Cushman, John Craig Stock Com- 
pany, Boston; Alice Brady, “What Is 
Love?” Elizabeth Wood, “High Jinks” 
Company; Edith Thayer, “The Firefly”; 
Florence Mackie, “Miss Daisy’; Fran- 
cesca Rotoli, “Potash and Perlmutter’; 
Gladys Talbot, “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm”; Marietta Craig, “The Chame- 
leon”; Charlotte Adams, Pittsfield Stock 
Company; Marion Dorr, with Elsie Fer- 
guson; Helen Crane, “What Happened 
at 22”; Carmen Ercoll, Frederick Wal- 
lace, Russell Gilbert, Lillian Herbert, 
Georgia McNally, Fred Harrington and 
Harry Collins, in vaudeville; Marie 
Gjiertsen, Berlin Opera Company; 
Frieda Perabo, La Scala Opera Com- 
pany; Louise Llewellyn, costume recitals 
of Bohemian and Breton folk songs; 
Florence Gale and Henrietta Tighe, dra- 








matic monologues‘ and plays; Hazel 
Backus, “Everywoman.” 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusicAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Althouse, Paul.—Portland, Me., Nov. 5. 

Anderton, Margaret.—New York, Nov. 5. 

Antosch, Albin.—So. Orange, Nov. 1. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—Morristown, N. J., Nov. 20. 

Bensel, Caryl.—Glen Ridge, N. J., Nov. 6. 
- Berry, Benjamin E.—Providence, R. L, 
Nov. 27 (Arion Club). 

Brandegee, Hildegard.—Boston, Nov. 19; 
Detroit, Nov. 16; Boston, Nov. 21; Saginaw, 
Mich., Dec. 1. 

Brown, Albert Edmund. — Northampton, 
Mass., Nov. 9; Boston, Mass., Nov. 21. 


Rose.—Mount Vernon, Oct. 25; 
Briarcliff, N. Y., Nov. 1; New York, Nov. 4; 
New York, Nov. 5; Newark, Nov. 18; Troy, 
Nov. 25; Bloomfield, N. J., Nov. 30; Phila- 


Bryant, 


delphia (Mendelssohn Club), Dec. 10; New 
Britain, Conn., March 9. 
Busoni, Ferruccio.—Minneapolis, Nov. 20. 


Burmester, Willy.—Minneapolis, Nov. 16. 

Claussen, Julia.—Portland, Oct. 24; Ever- 
ett, Oct. 27; Seattle, Oct. 30; San Francisco, 
Nov. 4, 8; Milwaukee, Nov. 19. 

Chipman, John.—Boston, Dec. 8. 

Connell, Horatio.—New York, Nov. 4; 
Olean, N. Y., Nov. 9; Philadelphia, Nov. 19; 
Spartanburg, S. C., Nov. 23. 


Curley, Pauline.—Philadelphia, Nov. 1. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Newark, Nov. 11; Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 24; Youngstown, O., Nov. 25; 
Sewickley, Pa., Dec. 14. 

Da Vera, Dora.—Newark, N. J., Oct. 20. 


Downing, George.—Middletown, N. Y., Nov. 
19; Albany, N. Y., Nov. 24. 

Dunham, Edna.—Newark, N. J., Oct. 21. 

Eldridge, Alice.—Boston, Nov. 2. 

Ellis, Violaa—Los Angeles, Oct. 24. 

Ferguson, Bernard.—Boston, Nov. 15. 


Fox, Felix.—Boston, Oct. 25. 
Friedberg, Carl.—North Adams, Mass., Oct. 


27: Pittsfield, Mass., Oct. 28; New York, Nov. 
2; Cincinnati,, Ohio, Nov. 6 and 7; Water- 
bury, Conn., Nov. 12; St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 


20 and 21; Boston, Mass., Nov. 30; New York, 
Dee. 6; Chicago, Ill., Dec. 13; with the New 
York Philharmonic, Jan. 3. 


Gardner, Samuel.—New York, Oct. 24; 
Oneonta, N. Y., Oct. 29; Springfield, Mass., 


Oct. 30; Boston, Nov. 3; Milbrook, N. Y., 
Nov. 5; Lakeville, Conn., Nov. 6; New York 
City, Nov. 10; Western Tour, Nov. 12, 25; 


Denver, Nov. 15; Minneapolis, Nov. 17; Ken- 
osha, Wis., Nov. 20; Chicago, Nov. 22; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Nov. 23. 


Gerville-Réache, Jeanne.— Topeka, Kan., 
Nov. 13; Oberlin, O., Nov. 17; Des Moines, 
Nov. 20; Omaha, Nov. 22; Boston, Dec. 6. 


Gittelson, Frank.—Pittsburgh, Oct. 23; 
Philadelphia (Philadelphia Orchestra), Oct. 
30, 31; Boston (Jordan Hall), Nov. 6; New 
York (New York Symphony), Nov. 8; Phila- 
delphia (Academy of Music), Nov. 10; Chi- 


cago (Chicago Symphony Orchestra), Nov. 
13, 14; New York (Metropolitan Opera 


House), Nov. 22; New York, recital (Aeolian 
Hall), Nov. 23. 


Gottschalk, Robert.—Newark, N. J., 
20. 

Goode, Blanche.—New York, Nov. 4, Acolian 
Hall. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, Nov. 8: 
East Orange, N. J., Nov. 18; Brooklyn, Nov. 
21: Mineola, L. I., Nov. 22. 

Granville, Charles N.—Maplewood, N. J., 
Nov. 17. 


Oct. 


Gruppe, Paulo.—Minneapolis, Nov. 1. 
Harned, Albert W.—Washington, 


Oct. 30. 


Hinkle, 
Springfield, 


Fiorence.—Minneapolis, Nov. 24 


Mass.; Boston, Dec. 17-18. 
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Homer, Louise.—Minneapolis, Oct. 23. 

Howell, Lewis James.—Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
Oct. 26; Doylestown, Pa., Oct. 29; Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 30; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Nov. 
5; Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 12; Salem, N. J.. 
Nov. 16. 

Hunt, Helen Allen.—Boston, Dec. 8. 

Ivins, Ann.—Toronto Festival, Oct. 23. 

Jefferds, Geneva Holmes. — Providence, 
R. I., Oct. 30. 

Jepperson, Florence.—Boston (Handel and 
Haydn Society), Dec. 20. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Western tour, Oct. 25 to 
Nov. 8. 

Leginska, Ethel.—New York, Nov. 16. 

Lerner, Tina.—Aurora, N. Y. (Wells Col- 
lege), Oct. 24; New York, Nov. 3; Blooming- 
ton, Ill., Nov. 9; Rockford, Ill., Nov. 12; 
Springfield, O., Nov. 13; Lowell, Mass., Nov. 
16; Worcester, Mass., Nov. 17; Frederick, 
Md., Nov. 19; Boston, Mass., Nov. 22. 

Lockett, Corinne.—Washington, Oct. 30. 

Lund, Charlotte.—Flushing, Oct. 28; New 
York, Nov. 5; New York, Nov. 17; Brooklyn, 
Nov. 19; New York, Dec. 5. 

MacKay, Hamish.—New York, Nov. 5. 

Masters, Jessie.—Washington, Oct. 30. 


Matzenauer, Margarete.—Houston, Tex., 
Oct. 27. 

Miller, Reed.—Southern tour, Oct. 11 to 
Nov. 1; Middle West tour, Nov. 1 to Nov. 


22; Jamestown, N. Y.: Nov. 23; Indianapolis,, 
Nov. 26; Syracuse, Nov. 30; Cincinnati, Dec. 
2; New York, Dec. 28, 29. 

Mitchell, Geo.—Boston, Nov. 8. 


Morrisey, Marie.—New York, Oct. 23; 
Brook'yvn, Oct. 27; Agolian Hall, New York, 
Nov. {; Paterson, N. J., Nov. 22; Waterbury, 


liec. 18; Maplewood, N. 
Morse-Rummell.—Jersey City, 


d., Mar. 17. 
Nov. 12. 

Nagel, Emma.—Jersey City, Nov. 12. 

Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Marshall- 


Conn., 


town, Ia., Nov. 12; Appleton, Wis., Nov. 17. 
Peterson, Edna Gunner.—Minneapolis, Nov. 
29. 
Pilzer, Maximilian.—A®olian Hall, New 
York, Dec. 6. 


Powell, Maud.—Boston, Oct. 25. 

Rennay, Leon.—New York, recital, Nov. 2. 
Nov. 6. 
George Warren.—Brooklyn, Oct. 
Oct. 22; Brooklyn, Nov. 21; 
Dec. 8; Jamaica, I.. I., Dec. 
N. Y., Jan. 15; Luwrence- 


Rasely, George.—Wolfville, N. S., 

Reardon, 
29; New York, 
Huntington, L. I., 
10; White Plains, 
ville, Feb. 16. 

Reardon, Mildred Graham.—New York City, 
Oct. 23; Brooklyn, Nov. 12: Huntington, L. I., 
Dec. 8; Jamaica, L. I., Dec. 10. 

Ricker, Katharine.—Boston, Nov. 2. 

Rio, Anita.—New York, Nov. 1. 

Rogers, Francis.—Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Nov. 
5; Lawrenceville, N. J., Nov. 11; Maplewood, 
N. J., Nov. 18. 

Rose, Frances.—New York (New York Phil- 


harmonic), Nov. 29. 

Sapirstein, David.—Philadelphia, Oct. 27; 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 4. 

Samaroff, Olga.—Philadelphia, Nov. 6, 7; 
Boston, Nov. 15. 

Sarto, Andrea. — Minneapolis, Dec. 6; 
Wichita, Kan., Dec. 13. 

Serato, Arrigo.—Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 23; 
North Adams, Mass., Oct. 27; Pittsfield, 


Mass., Oct. 28; Boston, Mass., Nov. 8; Farm- 
ington, Mass., Nov. 11; Waterbury, Conn., 
Nov. 12; New York, Nov. 15 and 25; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Nov. 26, 27; Denver, Colo., Dec. 1; 
Pueblo, Colo., Dec. 2; California tour, Dec. 
4 to 17; St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18, 19; New York, 
Dec. 27. 

Seydel, Irma.—Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 30. 

Simmons, Wm.—Ridgewood, N. J., Oct. 25; 
Orange, N. J., Nov. 6; Hackensack, Nov. 1; 
Staten Island, Nov. 8. 


Smith, Ethelynde.—Chicago, Dec. 6. 


Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Des Moines, Ia., 
Oct. 24; Boston, Oct. 25; Detroit, Oct. 26; 
Buffalo, Oct. 27; Philadelphia, Oct. 29; Erie, 


Pa., Oct. 29; Vassar College, Nov. 4; Avolian 
Hall (N. Y.), Nov. 6; New York (Mozart So- 
ciety), Nov. 7. 

Stephano, Salvatore De.—Rome, N. Y., 
Oct. 16. 

Stanley, Helen.—Minneapolis, Dec. 4. 

Sundelius, Marie.—Chicago, Oct. 25; Cleve- 
land, Nov. 3; Kansas City, Nov..10; St. Louis, 
Nov. 13-14; Hartford, Conn., Nov. 23 (Boston 
Symphony Orchestra). 

Szumowski, Mme. Antoinette.—Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Nov. 9. 

Thompson, Edith.—Boston, Nov. 10. 

Van Der Veer, Nevada.—Southern tour, 
Oct. 11 to Nov. 1; Middle West tour, Nov. 1 
to Nov. 22; Jamestown, N. Y., Nov. 23; In- 
dianapolis, Nov. 26; Syracuse, Nov. 30. 


Webster, Carl.—Lynn, Mass., Dec. 7. 


Wells, John Barnes.—Derby, Conn., Oct. 
28; Niles, O., Oct. 25; Akron, O., Oct. 27; 
Meriden, Conn., Nov. 2; New Brunswick, 


N. J., Nov. 4; Brooklyn, Nov. 15; New York 


(McDowell Club), Nov. 17; Brooklyn, Nov. 
22; Glen Cove, L. I., Nov. 29. 
Williams, Grace Bonner.—Leyviston, Me., 


Nov. 15; Boston (Apollo Club), Nov. 17; Mal- 
den, Mass., Nov. 23; Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 8. 
Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Gamble Concert Party.—Whitewater, Wis., 
Oct. 23; Abingdon, IIll., Oct. 24; Ponca, Neb., 
Oct. 28; Manhattan, Kan., Oct. 30. 


Kneisel Quartet.—New York, Oct. 24; One- 
onta, N. Y¥., Oct. 29. 


Klemen Trio.—New York, Oct. 25. 


Manhattan Ladies Quartet.—Scranton, Pa., 
Nov. 2; Brooklyn, Nov. 7; New Haven, Conn., 
Nov. 13; Rosedale, N. J., Nov. 19; Brooklyn, 
Jan. 3; St. Louis, Feb. 11. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 23, 25; Nov. 1, 6, 8, 15, 20, 22, 
24, 29, Dec. 4. 6. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, Cal. (Cort Theater), Friday after- 
noons, Oct. 23, Nov. 6, Nov. 20, Dec. 4, 11; 
Jan. 8, 22;-Feb. 5, 19; Mar. 5. 


Sousa’s Band.—Fremont, O., Oct. 24; San- 
dusky, O., Oct. 24; Cleveland, Oct. 25: War- 
ren, O., Oct. 26; Youngstown, O., Oct. 26; 
Sharon, Pa., Oct. 27; Newcastle, Pa., Oct. 27; 
Franklin, Pa.,, Oct. 28; Oil City, Pa., Oct. 28; 
Titusville, Pa.,.Oct. 29; Warren, Pa., Oct. 29; 


Kane, Pa., Oct. 30; Bradford, Pa., Oct. 30; 
Niagara Falls, Oct. 31. 
Steinert Concert Series.—Portland, Nov. 3; 


Worcester, Nov. 4; Providence, Nov. 10. 
Witzel Trio.—San Francisco, Nov. 30. 


Zoellner Quartet.—Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 23: 
Springfield, So. Dak., Oct. 24; Mitchell, So. 


Dak., Oct. 36; Huron, S. D., Oct. 27° 
Aberdeen, So. Dak., Oct. 28; Valley City, 
N. D., Oct. 29. Albert Lea, Minn., Oct. 30; 


Ames, Ia., Oct. 31. 





COMMENTS ON THE SPECIAL FALL ISSUE 





Considers It a Marvel 


To the Editor of MusIicaAL AMERICA: 


Your Special Fall Issue is a marvel. 
You are building up a temple of art that 
succeeding generations will value as a 
precious possession of peace. Music is 
the universal language that will once 
more “soften manners” when the war- 
dogs and war-lords have ceased their 
raging. Yours ever, 

OcTAvius C. BEALE. 
(Of Australia.) 
Hotel Belmont, New York, 
Oct. 16, 1914. 





Best Ever Produced 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Thanks for the Fremstad placard so 
conspicuously displayed in Mephisto’s 
shop window. Once again I am under 
obligations to you for a very material 
service. Please accept my thanks and 
best wishes. 

The Special Number is certainly the 
best you have ever produced. 

Cordially yours, 
FOSTER AND DAVID, 
Per WALTER DAvIp. 
New York, Oct. 16, 1914. 


A Magnificent Achievement 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


My best congratulations on your spe- 
cial number of MUSICAL AMERICA. This 
is by far the most interesting and in- 
structive that you have yet issued and 
that is saying a great deal. It is a 
magnificent achievement for musical 
journalism and the art of music in this 
country. 

With kind regards. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM C. CARL. 


Appreciates the Fall Issue 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I am just in receipt of the Special 
Fall Issue of MusicAL AMERICA, and 
write to express my cordial appreciation 
of same. 

Please accept my thanks for the gen- 
erous space given to my attraction. Mr. 
Cost, your St. Louis representative, 
takes such a keen interest in the musical 
situation here, and is most kind in fur- 
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thering our efforts through your columns. 
Sincerely, 
HATTIE B. GOODING. 
Kinloch Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 17. 


Calls It a Strong Patriotic Contribution 
to a Better American Musical Life 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Allow me to express my appreciation 
of your valued Special Fall Edition, just 
issued. 

MUSICAL AMERICA is a strong patriotic 
contribution to a better American musi- 
cal life. As a reliable source of informa- 
tion regarding artists, concerts, pro- 
grams and musical comment, MUSICAL 
AMERICA is prized by professionals and 
students alike. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERIC GOODWIN. 

Manager Educational Department, 

Columbfa Graphophone Company. 

Oct. 16, 1914. 


Consider It a Triumph 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

The Special Fall Issue of MuSICAL 
AMERICA is a glowing, pulsating tribute 
to efficiency. It pops out at one from 
every page, and makes one wonder where 
you are going to stop; but of course you 
will not stop, you will go on and on, 
making each Special Fall Issue better 
than the last. 

Your idea to organize, deputize and 
supervise, sums up to one grand total, 
efficiency, and we are glad to add our 
little tribute to the many you will surely 
receive as a result of this last triumph. 

Yours very truly, 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
(C. A. WOooDMAN.) 
Boston, Oct. 17, 1914. 





FA bees Two Years in 
Europe under 
Leopold Auer and Serato 


Florence 


HARDEMAN 


The American Violinist 





has returned to America. She 
is available for concert engage- 
ments, season 1914-15. 


Inquiries to 


3514 Washington Ave., Avondale 


Cincinnati, O. 
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ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM FOR BARRERE 


Ensemble to Stimulate Interest 
in Its Type of Music Among 
Our Composers 


Among recent arrivals from the war 
zone was George Barrére, the French 
flute virtuoso and founder and conductor 
of the Barrére Ensemble of wind instru- 
ments. He told pathetic details of the 
arrival of Belgian refugees in the part 
of Brittany where he was staying. “Mat- 
ters seemed perfectly facile for my de- 
parture from France,” said Mr. Barrére, 
“for I am a ‘reformed’ soldier, and am 
exempted from service on account of my 
exceedingly impaired eyesight. My ten 
years’ residence in this country together 
with my work, interests and affiliations 
here make it more of a homecoming than 
my citizen’s papers possibly could. 

“T am looking forward to what prom- 
ises to be my most absorbing season, for 
beside my continued association with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, the 
Trio de Lutéce of which I, together with 


Paul Kéfer, ’cellist, and Carlos Salzédo, 
harpist, am a member, is booked on two 
tours to the Middle West, while the Bar- 
rere Ensemble will make a transconti- 
nental tour of over three months’ dura- 
tion, visiting many places where our 
unique message has never been heard. 
“Also I feel that time ripe for the 
carrying out of my desire for the giving 
of an ‘all-American’ program with the 
Barrére Ensemble. I want to establish 
to our audiences the fact that we are 
not compelled to draw entirely on foreign 
sources for our program material, for 
composers over here have been waking 








George Barrére Marketing at His Sum- 
mer Home in France 


up to the opportunities presented. I am 
desirous of stimulating over here the 
same interest in this delightful type of 
composition, as that which was evinced 
in France, where the organization which 
I founded before coming to America per- 
formed during the first ten years of its 
existence 150 new compositions, many of 
which stand to-day as notable examples 
of this form of music. For this achieve- 
ment the French state has subsidized the 
organization, while I was honored with 
a decoration. For our ‘all-American’ 
program we will have the co-operation 
of that sterling exponent of American 
musical ideals, David Bispham.” 








CLARENCE BIRD IN 
ITALY PREPARES FOR 
AMERICAN TOUR 











Clarence Bird at Villa Emilia (Built in 
1206) Near Florence, Italy 


Clarence Bird, the American pianist, 
who has been prominently identified 
with the musical life of Florence, Italy, 
for a number of years, will make a con- 
cert tour of the United States in 1915- 
1916 under the management of R. E. 
Johnston. 


Advices just received from Mr. Bird 
indicate that he has suffered but little 
inconvenience as a result of the Euro- 
pean war and that he has been busy 
preparing his répertoire besides teach- 
ing a large number of pupils who have 
come to him from various parts of Ger- 
many. 





Medal Offered for a Peace Song 


A feature of the first of a series of 
concerts to be held in. connection with 
the New York Tercentenary Celebration 
will be a peace hymn, sung by 1,000 
school children. This concert is to be 
given in the auditorium of the College of 
the City of New York and will be at- 
tended by many notables. Through Prof. 
Henry T. Fleck and Leo Schulz ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
Board of Education whereby composers 
and lyricists in the city’s school system 
may compete in the writing of the peace 
song. The music festival committee 
offers a medal to the successful com- 
petitor. 





Alfred J. Goodrich Returns to New 
York 


Alfred J. Goodrich, member of the 
American Chamber of Commerce, in 
Paris, where he has been a resident for 
some years, has just returned to New 
York. 

Mr. Goodrich will be remembered 
pleasantly by many in Chicago, as well 
as in New York, as an old-time news- 
paper man and the author of several im- 
portant works on music. 

He was connected with a musical pub- 
lication in Chicago for many years. 

He is the author of a number of valu- 
able works pertaining to music, among 
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which are: “The Art of Song,” “Theory 
of Orchestration,” “Analytical Com- 
ment,” “Theory of Interpretation,” 
“Guide to Memorizing,” “Complete Music 
Analysis,” “Synthetic Counterpoint.” 

Mr.’ Goodrich has been driven from 
Paris by the war. After visiting his sis- 
ter at Glens Falls he will probably re- 
turn to New York. 





New England Conservatory Prize Win- 
ner Returns 


Boston, Oct. 17.—A concert by ad- 
vanced students of the New England 
Conversatory of Music was_ given 
Wednesday evening in Jordan Hall. En- 
thusiasm attended the reappearance of 
Sara Helen. Littlejohn, winner of the 
Mason & Hamlin prize in 1913, who after 
a year of teaching at her home in Gal- 
veston, Texas, has returned to Boston 
for advance study. Miss Littlejohn 
played the Schumann Romanze in F 
Sharp Major and Gabriel Fauré’s Waltz 
in A Major. Guy S. Maier, another 
member of the 1913 class, who spent last 
season studying in Berlin with Otto 


Schnabel, was heard in the Brahms In- 
termezzo in E Flat Major and the Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 12, Other 


numbers on the program were: 

Pierné’s Cantilene and Scherzando, op. 20, 
for the organ, Lelia M. Harvey (Braintree) ; 
Schumann’s songs, “Der Nussbaum” and 
“Widmung,”’ Constance Reese (Salt Lake 
City) ; Bach’s Sonata in G Minor, for violin, 
Ada A. Chadwick (Springfield); Brahms’s 
Rhapsody in B Minor, Helen W. Lund 
(Salem); three songs by Schumann, .Del- 
bruck and Buesser, Loretta K. Curley (Pitts- 
field) ; Rheinberger’s Organ Sonata in D Flat 
re Marshall P. Bidwell (Great Barring- 
ton). 





Kneisel Quartet to Play for People’s 
Symphony Club 


The People’s Symphony Concerts Aux- 
iliary Club will hold the first of its se- 
ries of six chamber concerts in the audi- 
torium of the Washington Irving High 
School on Saturday evening, October 24. 
The Kneisel Quartet will be heard, as- 
sisted by Pauline Mallet-Provost. In 
pursuance of the educational features 
of the club’s work, Franz X. Arens will 
deliver the first of a series of lectures 
on the “Development of Musical Form.” 





WAR BRINGS MUSIC MILLENNIUM NEARER 





Our Artists to Win Favor Once 
Given to Foreigners, Says 
Mme. Hannah 


¢¢ A ND where have I been?” “Right 

here in America,” replied Jane 
Osborn-Hannah to a query the other 
day. “In the backwoods’ gathering 
strength, physically and mentally, for 
the coming season. Just why I did not 
happen to be in Europe when war broke 
out is indeed peculiar. I had planned 
making my usual visit abroad last 
Spring, but something held me _ back. 
From day to day my desire grew less 
until I finally decided I should remain 
home this Summer, world-forgetting and 
world-forgotten. Consequently I have 
been here all the time and have had a 
wonderful rest, and more wonderful 
escape from viewing the horrors so many 
of our people have experienced. 

“This war is bound to change the 
world’s musical map beyond recognition, 
as it is already doing, since one sees 
every day names of famous artists and 
teachers from Europe becoming Ameri- 
can residents, and transferring their 
artistic activties to this side of the water. 
In teaching this should work wonderful 
good. Because of the impossibility for 
European study our thousands of stu- 


dents will remain in America, thereby 
creating an entirely new thought, and 
accustoming our people to the idea of 
studying at home. 

“The ‘blessing in disguise’ of this war 
will nowhere be felt more than in musi- 
cal matters. This first season is bound 
to be somewhat chaotic, especially for 
concert artists, since several of our 
opera companies have been abandoned, 
and every one must be content with less 
work and resigned to dividing their 
number of dates with those suddenly 
thrown out of employment. At the same 
time there should be a larger concert 
public, to be recruited from the army 
of Americans remaining at home this 
year. 

“Perhaps with the finish of this war 
the musical millennium will be nearer, 
whereby home artists will receive some 
of the appreciation which has always 
been so lavishly bestowed upon the for- 





Jane Osborn-Hannah, American Oper- 
atic Soprano 


eigner, and so sparingly bestowed upon 
native Americans by the public in this 
country. 

“There is just the same amount of 
wonderful home talent coming to light 
this year as there ever was, and with 
the necessity for development on this 
side, the result must be far reaching. 
And how many lovely voices one hears! 
It is truly astonishing. But how few 
combine the necessary qualifications for 
becoming great artists. There are four 
great essentials: Health, a mania for 
work (nothing else will do), a sound 
business instinct coupled with tact and 
dauntless courage, and, lastly, a splen- 
did voice. One never reaches the great 
heights with any less than_ these 
qualifications, and many smaller ones, 
although one may have some success, in 
a smaller degree, when less abundantly 
gifted. Doing what one can is certainly 
worth the effort, and with all working 
like beavers because of this unprece- 
dented situation our country should 
quickly rise to the very pinnacle of 
artistic understanding.” 
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